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ARTICLE I. 
REVIEW OF MORTON'S CRANIA AMERICANA.* 


We hail this work as the most extensive and valuable contribution 
to the natural history of man, which has yet appeared on the American 
continent, and anticipate for it a cordial reception by scientific men, 
not only in the United States, but in Europe. The subject is one of 
great interest, and Dr. Morton has treated it in a manner at once 
scientific and pleasing, while the beauty and accuracy of his litho- 
graphic plates are not surpassed by any of the modern illustrations of 
science. .- 

The principal design of the work, says Dr. Morton, has been * to 
give accurate delineations of the crania of more than forty Indian 
nations, Peruvian, Brazilian, and Mexican, together with a particu- 
larly extended series from North America, from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Atlantic, and from Florida to the region of the Polar tribes. 
Especial attention has also been given to the singular distortions of 
the skull caused by mechanical contrivances in use among various 
nations, Peruvians, Charibs, Natches, and the tribes inhabiting the 
Oregon Territory.” His materials, in this department, are so ample, 
that he has been enabled to give a full exposition of the subject. He 
has also bestowed particular attention on the crania from the mounds 
of this country, which have been compared with similar relics, 
derived both from ancient and modern tribes, “in order to examine, 
by the evidence of osteological facts, whether the American abori- 
gines, of all epochs, have belonged to one race, or to a plurality of 
races,” 

The introductory Essay, ‘on the varieties of the human species,” 


* From the American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 2, Vol. 38. Edited by 
Genjamin Silliman, M. D., LL. D. 
VOL. 11.—25 
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occupies ninety-five pages. It is learned, lucid, and, like the whole 
work, classically written. The author notices the great diversity of 
opinions that have existed among naturalists regarding the grouping 
of mankind into races; Linnzus referred all the human family to five 
races; Buffon proposed six great divisions ; subsequently, however, 
he reduced it to five; while Blumenbach, adopting the arrangement 
of Buffon, has changed the names of some of the divisions, and desig- 
nated, with greater accuracy, their geographical distribution. Cuvier 
admitted three races only, the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian; 
while Malté Brun enumerates sixteen. A French professor, Broc, in 
his Essai sur les Races Humaines, published in 1836, has attempted 
to establish several sub-genera. The cause of these wide diversities 
of opinion obviously lies in the imperfect knowledge yet possessed 
of the subject. 

Dr. Morton adopts the arrangement of Blumenbach in so far as 
regards the great divisions, substituting, however, the word race for 
the term “variety” of the German author, and changing the order in 
which Blumenbach considers some of them. He considers the 
human species as consisting of twenty-two families, which he 
arranges under the heads of the Caucasian. Mongolian, Malay, 
American, and Ethiopian races. 


I. “ The Caucastan Race is characterised by a naturally fair skin, sus- 
ceptible of every tint; hair fine, long, and curling, and of various colours. 
The skull is large and oval, and its anterior portion full and elevated. 
The face is small in eo to the head, of an oval form, with well- 

h 


proportioned features. e nasal bones are arched, the chin tull, and 
the teeth vertical. The race is distinguished for the facility with which 
it attains the highest intellectual endowments.” 


The subdivisions of this race are into—Ist, The Caucasian; 
2d, The Germanic; 3d, The Celtic; 4th, The @rabian; 5th, The 
Lybian; 6th, The Nilotic, (Egyptian); and 7th, The Jndostanic 
families. 

IT. “ The Moncoutan Race.—This is characterised by a sallow or olive 
coloured skin, which appears to be drawn tight over the bones of the 
face; long, black, straight hair, and thin beard. The nose is broad and 
short; the eyes are small, black, and obliquely placed, and the eye-brows 
arched and linear; the lips are turned, the cheek bones broad and flat, 
and the zygomatic arches salient. The skull is oblong-oval, somewhat 
flattened at the sides, with a low forehead. In their intellectual cha- 


racter the Mongolians are ingenious, imitative, and highly susceptible 
of cultivation.” 


The subordinate divisions are into—S8th, The Mongol-Tartar; 
9th, The Turkish; 10th, The Chinese; 11th, The Jndo-Chinese: 
12th, The Polar families. 
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Il. “The Matay Race.—It is characterised by a dark complexion, 
varying from a tawny bue to a very dark brown. Their hair is black, 
coarse and lank, and their eye-lids are drawn obliquely upwards at the 
outer angles. The mouth and lips are large, and the nose is short and 
broad, and apparently broken at its root. The face is flat and expanded, 
the upper jaw projecting, and the teeth salient. The skull is high and 
squared or rounded, and the forehead low and broad. This race is active 
and ingenious, and possesses all the habits of a migratory, predaceous, 
and maritime people.” 


The subdivisions embrace—13th, The Malay; and 14th, The 
Polynesian (or South Sea Island) families. 


1V.“The American Race is marked by a brown complexion, long, 
black, lank hair, and deficient beard. The eyes are black and deep set, 
the brow low, the cheek bones high, the nose large and aquiline, the 
mouth large, and the lips tamid and compressed. The skull is small, 
wide between the parietal protuberances, prominent at the vertex, and 
flat on the occiput. In their mental character, the Americans are averse 
to cultivation, and slow in acquiring knowledge; restiess, revengeful, 
and fond of war, and wholly destitute of maritime adventure.” 


The families into which this race -is subdivided are two—15th, 
The American; and 16th, The Toltecan. 


V. “The Erstoptan Race is characterised by a black complexion, and 
black, woolly hair; the eyes are large and prominent, the nose broad and 
flat, lips thick, and the mouth wide ; the head long and narrow, the fore- 
head low, the cheek bones prominent, the jaws projecting, and the chin 
small. In disposition, the negro is joyous, flexible, and indolent; while 
the many nations which oun this race present a singular diversity 
of intellectual character, of which the far extreme is the lowest grade of 
humanity.” 


This race is divided into—17th, The Negro; 18th, The Caffra- 
rian; 19th, The Hottentot ; 20th, The Oceanic Negro; 21st, The 
Australian ; and 22d, The Alforian families. The latter family is 
most numerous in New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Magindano. 

The map which precedes the work, shows the geographical distri- 
bution of the five races of men; and the lines of demarcation are those 
indicated by Professor Blumenbach, as separating the different races 
in the primitive epochs of the world. These divisions, of necessity, 
are only approximations to truth. The boundary between the Cau- 
casian and Mongolian races is extremely vague. ‘The line adopted 
runs from the Ganges in a northwestern direction to the Caspian Sea, 
and thence to the river Obi, in Russia. ‘At a comparatively recent 
period, however, several Mongolian nations have established them- 
selves in Europe; as the Samoyedes, Laplanders, &c.”” The Ethio- 
pian line is drawn north of the Senegal river, obliquely east and 
south to the southern frontier of Abyssinia, and thence to Cape 
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Guardafui, thus embracing the Atlas Mountains. “Of the latter, 
little is known; but many negro nations inhabit to the north of them, 
- at the same time that the Arab tribes have penetrated far beyond them 
to the south, and in some places have formed a mixed race with the 
natives.”” - 

Dr. Morton gives a brief but clear description, extending to his 91st 
page, of the leading characteristics of each of these families, accom. 
panying his text by references to the authorities from which the 
information is drawn. The labour and accuracy of the true philo- 
sopher are here conspicuous. After perusing these details, however, 
we are strongly impressed with the conviction that this branch of 
science is still only in its infancy. The descriptions of the mental 
qualities which distinguish the different families of mankind, given 
even by the best travellers, are vague and entirely popular. There is 
scarcely an instance of the specification of well-defined mental faculties, 
present or absent in the races, or possessed in peculiar combinations; 
nothing, in short, which indicates that the travellers possessed a 
mental philosophy under the different heads of which they could 
classify and particularise the characteristic qualities of mind which 
they observed, as the botanists describe and classify plants, or the 
geologists minerals. ‘The anatomical characters of the races, also, 
are still confined to a few particulars, and many even of these have 
been drawn from the inspection of a very limited number of speci- 
mens. ‘The subject, however, possesses so much inherent interest 
and importance, that we may expect rapid advances to be made in its 
future developement. 

The unity of the human species is assumed by Dr. Morton. Itis 
known that the black race possess an apparatus in the skin, which is 
wanting in that of the white race. Fiourens states that there “are, in 
the skin of the whité race, three distinct lamine or membranes—the 
derm, and two epiderms ; and in the skin of the black race, there is, 
besides the derm and the two epiderms of the white race, a particular 
apparatus, an apparatus which is altogether wanting in the man of the 
white race, an apparatus composed of two layers, the external of 
which is the seat of the pigmentum, or colouring matter of negroes.”* 
“The colouring apparatus of the negro is always found in the 
mulatto.” Flourens adds, ‘*The white race and the black race are 
then, I repeat, two essentially distinct races. The same is true of 
the red, or American race. Anatomy discovers, under the second 
epiderm of the individual of the red, copper-coloured, Indian, or 
American race, (for this race is called indifferently by all these 


* Annales des Sciences Nat. t. x, Dec. 1838, pp. 361, &e. 
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names,) a pigmental apparatus, which is the seat of the red or copper 
colour of this race, as the pigmental apparatus of the negro is the 
seat of his black colour.” 

Dr. Morton does not advert to the existence of this pigmental appa- 
ratus in the American race. ‘The investigations of Dr. M‘Culloh, he 
observes, ‘‘ satisfactorily prove that the designation ‘ copper-coloured,’ 
is wholly inapplicable to the Americans as a race.” * The cinna- 
mon is, in Dr. M‘Culloh’s apprehension, the nearest approach to the 
true colour’ of the native Americans. Dr. Morton considers that 
the “brown race” most correctly designates them collectively. 
“ Although,” says he, “the Americans thus possess a pervading and 
characteristic complexion, there are occasional and very remarkable 
deviations, including all the tints from a decided white to an unequivo- 
cally black skin.”” He shows, also, by numerous authorities, that 
“climate exerts a subordinate agency in producing these diversified 
hues.” ‘The tribes which wander along the burning plains of the 
equinoctial region, have no darker skins than the mountaineers of the 
temperate zone. ‘Again, the Puelchés, and other inhabitants of the 
Magellanic region, beyond the 55th degree of south latitude, are 
absolutely darker than the Abipones, Macobios, and Tobas, who are 
many degrees nearer the equator. While the Botocudys are of a 
clear brown colour, and sometimes nearly white, at no great distance 
from the tropic; and moreover, while the Guyacas, under the line, 
are characterised by a fair complexion, the Charruas, who are almost 
black, inhabit the 50th degree of south latitude; and the yet blacker 
Californians are 25 degrees north of the equator.” ‘ After all,’’ he 
adds, ‘* these differences in complexion are extremely partial, forming 
mere exceptions to the primitive and national tint that characterises 
these people, from Cape Horn to the Canadas. ‘The cause of these 
anomalies is not readily explained; that it is not climate, is suffi- 
ciently obvious ; and whether it arises from partial immigrations from 
other countries, remains yet to be decided.” 

Buffon defines species —* A succession of similar individuals which 
reproduce each other.’’ Cuvier also defines species—‘* The union of 
individuals descended from each other, or from common parents, and 
of those who resemble them as much as they resemble each other.” 
“The apparent differences of the races of our domestic species,’ says 
Cavier, ‘* are stronger than those of any species of the same genus.” 
“The fact of the succession, therefore, and of the constant succession, 
constitutes alone the unity of the species.” Flourens, who cites these 
definitions, concludes that ‘unity, absolute unity, of the human 
species, and variety of its races, as a final result, is the general and 
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certain conclusion of all the facts acquired concerning the natural his. 
tory of man.”’* 

Dr. Morton, while he assumes the unity of the species, conceives 
that “each race was adapted from the beginning (by an all-wise 
Providence) to its peculiar local destination. In other words, that the 
physical characteristics which distinguish the different races, are 
independent of external causes.”’ 

This inference derives support from the fact adverted to by Dr. 
Caldwell, in his “‘ Thoughts on the Unity of the Human Species,” 
«Tt is,” says he, 4179 years since Noah and his family came out 
of the ark. They are believed to have been of the Caucasian race.” 
“©3445 years ago, a nation of Ethiopians is known to have existed, 
Their skins, of course, were dark, and they differed widely from the 
Caucasians in many other particulars. ‘They migrated from a remote 
country, and took up their residence in the neighbourhood of Egypt. 
Supposing that people to have been of the stock of Noah, the change 
must have been completed, and a new race formed, in 733 years, and 
probably in a much shorter period.”t Dr. Morton observes, that 
“the recent discoveries in Egypt give additional force to the pre- 
ceding statement, inasmuch as they show, beyond all question, that 
the Caucasian and Negro races were as perfectly distinct in that 
country, upwards of three thousand years ago, as they are now; 
whence it is evident, that if the Caucasian was derived from the 
Negro, or the Negro from the Caucasian, by the action of external 
causes, the change must have been effected in, at most, one thousand 
years; a theory which the subsequent evidence of thirty centuries 
proves to be a physical impossibility ; and we have already ventured 
to insist that such a commutation could be effected by nothing short 
of a miracle.”—p. 88. 

Dr. Morton describes the general characteristics of the American 
under the head of the “ Varieties of the Human Species,” and then 
enters on a special description of the “ crania’’ of upwards of seventy 
nations or tribes belonging to that family, illustrating the text by 
admirable plates of the crania, drawn from skulls, mostly in his own 
possession, and of the full size of nature. , 

He regards the American race as possessing certain physical traits 
that serve’ to identify them in localities the most remote from each 
other. There are, also, in their multitudinous languages, the traces 


* Flourens’ article before cited, and the Edin. New Philosophic, Journ., Vol 
xxvii, p. 358, October, 1839. 
t Page 72. Philadelphia, 1830. 
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of acommon origin. He divides the race into the “ Toltecan family,” 
which bears evidence of centuries of demi-civilisation, and into the 
“ American family,” which embraces all the barbarous nations of the 
new world, excepting the Polar tribes, or Mongol Americans. The 
Esquimaux, and especially the Greenlanders, are regarded as a par- 
tially mixed race, among whom the physical character of the Mon- 
golian predominates, while their language presents obvious analogies 
to that of the Chippewyans, who border on them to the south. 

In the American family itself, there are several subordinate groups. 
Ist, The .4ppalachian branch includes all the nations of North 
America, excepting the Mexicans, together with the tribes north of 
the river Amazon and east of the Andes. 2d, The Brazilian branch 
is spread over a great part of South America, east of the Andes, viz. 
between the rivers Amazon and La Plata, and between the Andes and 
the Atlantic, thus including the whole of Brazil and Paraguay, north 
of the 35th degree of south latitude. In character, these nations are 
warlike, cruel, and unforgiving. They turn with aversion from the 
restraints of civilised life, and have made but trifling progress in 
mental culture, or the useful arts. In character, the Brazilian nations 
scarcely differ from the Appalachian ; none of the American tribes are 
less susceptible of cultivation than these ; and what they are taught by 
compulsion, in the missions, seldom exceeds the humblest elements of 
knowledge. 3d, The Patagonian branch includes the nations south 
oftthe La Plata, to the Straits of Magellan, and the mountain tribes 
of Chili. They are for the most part distinguished for their tall 
stature, their fine forms, and their indomitable courage, of all which 
traits the Auracanians possess a conspicuous share. 4th, The Fue- 
gian branch, which roves over a sterile waste, computed to be as 
large as one half of Ireland. Forster computes their whole number 
at only two thousand souls. Their physical aspect is altogether 
repulsive, and their domestic usages tend to heighten the defects of 
nature. The expression of the face is vacant, and their mental opera- 
tions are to the last degree slow and stupid. The difference between 
them and the other Americans, is attributed by Dr. Morton to the 
effects of climate and locality. 

Thus far Dr. Morton has travelled over ground previously occupied 
by other naturalists; but we proceed to a field in which he has had 
the courage and sagacity to enter boldly on a new path. He has 
added to his text numerous and minute measurements of the size and 
capacity not only of each entire cranium, but of its different parts, 
with a view to elucidate the connection (if there be any) between 
particular regions of the brain and particular mental qualities of the 
American tribes. In his dedication to John 8. Phillips, Esq., of 
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Philadelphia,* he observes: “It may, perhaps, be thought by some 
readers, that these details are unnecessarily minute, especially in the 
phrenological tables ; and again, others would have preferred a work 
conducted throughout on phrenological principles. In this study, } 
am yet a learner; and it appeared to me the wiser plan to present the 
facts unbiased by theory, and let the reader draw his own conclusions, 
You and J have long admitted the fundamental principles of phreno- 
logy, viz. that the brain is the organ of the mind, and that its different 
parts perform different functions; but we have been slow to acknow- 
ledge the details of cranioseopy as taught by Dr. Gall, and supported 
and extended by subsequent observers. We have not, however, 
neglected this branch of inquiry, but have endeavoured to examine it 
in connection with numerous facts, which can only be fully appre- 
ciated when they come to be compared with similar measurements 
derived from the other races of men.’’ We shall state, in a subse- 
quent part of this article, the conclusions at which Dr. Morton has 
arrived, in consequence of his observations and measurements; mean- 
time it is important to state the principles on which he proceeded. 

In a few years, it will appear a singular fact in the history of mind, 
that in the nineteenth century, men holding the eminent station in 
literature occupied by Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, should have 
seriously deniedt that the mind, in this world, aets by means of mate- 
rial organs; yet such is the case; and the denial can be accounted for 
only by that entire neglect of physiology, as a branch of general 
cducation, which prevailed in the last century, and by the fact that 
the metaphysical philosophy in which they were instructed, bore no 
reference to the functions of the brain. We need not say, that no 
adequately instructed naturalist doubts that the brain is the organ of 
the mind. But there are two questions, on which great difference of 
opinion continues to prevail: Ist, Whether the size of the brain 
(health, age, and constitution being equal) has any, and if so, what 
influence, on the power of mental manifestations? and 2dly, Whether 
different faculties be, or be not, manifested by particular portions of 
the brain? 

The first proposition, that the size of the brain, other conditions 
‘being equal, is in direct relation to the power of mental manifestation, 
is supported by analogy, by several well known facts, and by high 


* Dr. Morton acknowledges himse!f to be under many obligations to Mr. 
Phillips in the prosecution of his inquiries, and says that it was he who invented 
the machines in making the measurements, and executed many of them himselt, 

+ Lord Jeffrey, in the Edin. Review, No. 88, and Lord Brougham, in his Dis. 
course on Natural Theology, p. 120. 
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physiological authorities. The power of smell, for example, is great 
in proportion to the expansion of the olfactory nerve on the internal 
nostrils, and the volume of the nerve itself bears a direct relation to 
the degree of that expansion. The superficial surface of the mucous 
membrane of the ethmoidal bone, on which the nerve of smell is 
ramified, is computed in man to extend to twenty square inches ; and 
in the seal, which has great power of smell, to one hundred and 
twenty square inches. The optic nerve in the mole is a slender 
thread, and its vision is feeble; the same nerve is large and thick in 
the eagle, accompanied by intense powers of sight. Again, the fact 
admits of demonstration, that deficieney in the size of the brain is 
one, although not the only, cause of idiotcy. Although the brain be 
healthy, if the horizontal circumference of the head, with the muscular 
integuments, do not exceed thirteen or fourteen inches, idiotcy is the 
invariable consequence. Dr. Voisin states that he made observations 
on the idiots under his care at the Parisian Hospital of Incurables, and 
found that in the lowest class of idiots, where the intellectual mani- 
festations were null, the horizontal circumference, taken a little higher 
than the orbit, varied from eleven to thirteen inches, while the distance 
from the root of the nose backwards, over the top of the head, to the 
occipital spine, was only between eight and nine inches; and he 
found no exception to this fact. If, therefore, extreme defect of size 
of the brain be invariably accompanied by mental imbecility, it is a 
legitimate inference that size will influence the power of manifestation 
through all other gradations of magnitude, always assuming other 
conditions to be equal. 

Physiological authorities are equally explicit on this subject. Ma- 
gendie says, ‘“* The volume of the brain is generally in direct propor- 
tion to the capacity of the mind. We ought not to suppose, however, 
that every man having a large head is necessarily a person of superior 
intelligence ; for there are many causes of an augmentation of the 
volume of the head besides the size of the brain; but it is rarely 
found that a man distinguished by his mental faculties has not a large 
head. The only way of estimating the volume of the brain, in a 
living person, is to measure the dimensions of the skull; every other 
means, even that proposed by Camper, is uncertain.” 

The difference of mental power between young and adult minds, is 
a matter of common observation. The difference in the weights of 
their brains is equally decided. ; 

According to Cruveilhier, in three young subjects, the weights of 
the brains were as follows :— 

In the first, the brain weighed 2 lbs. 2 oz.; the cerebellum, 4} 02.3 
together, 2 Ibs. 6} oz. In the second, the brain weighed 2 lbs. 8 0z.; 
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the cerebellum, 34 oz.; together, 2 Ibs. 113 oz. In the third, the 
brain weighed 2 lbs. 5 oz.; the cerebellum, 5 oz.; together, 2 lbs, 
10 oz. 

In the Appendix to Dr, Monro’s work on the brain, Sir William 
Hamilton states the average weight of the adult male Scotish brain 
and cerebellum to be 3 lbs. 8 oz. troy. 

Again: a difference in mental power between men and women, is 
also generally admitted to exist, and there is a corresponding differ- 
ence in the size of their brains. 

Sir William Hamilton states the average weight of the adult female 
Scotish brain and cerebellum, to be 3 lbs. 4 oz. troy ; being 4 oz. less 
than that of the male. He found one male brain in seven to weigh 
above 4 lbs.; and only one female brain in a hundred exceeding this 
weight. 

In an essay on the brain of the negro, compared with that of the 
European and the ourang-outang, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1836, part II, Professor Tiedemann, of Heidelberg, 
adopts the same principle. After mentioning the weights of fifty-two 
European brains, examined by himself, he states that ‘* the weight of 
the brain in an adult male European, varies between 3 lbs. 2 oz. and 
4 lbs. 6 oz. troy. ‘The brain of men who have distinguished them- 
selves by their great talents, is often very large. ‘The brain of the 
celebrated Cuvier weighed 4 lbs. 11 oz. 4 dr. 30 gr. troy, and that of 
the distinguished surgeon Dupuytren weighed 4 lbs. 10 oz. troy. 
The brain of men endowed with but feeble intellectual powers is, on 
the contrary, often very small, particularly in congenital idiotismus. 
The female brain is lighter than that of the male. It varies between 
2 Ibs. 8 oz. and 3 Ibs. 11 oz. I never found a female brain that 
weighed 4 lbs. ‘The female brain weighs on an average from four to 
eight ounces less than that of the male ; and this difference is already 
perceptible in a new-born child.” 

We have adduced these proofs and authorities in support of the 
proposition that size influences power, because we conceive it to be a 
principle of fundamental importance in every investigation into the 
natural history of man, founded on the physiology of the brain; and 
also because in the hasty zeal of many of the opponents of phrenology, 
to undermine the discoveries of Dr. Gall, it has been denied with a 
boldness and pertinacity more allied to the spirit of contentious dispu- 
tation, than to that of philosophical inquiry. Its importance in a disser- 
tation on national crania is very apparent. One of the most singular 
features in the history of this continent, is, that the aboriginal races, 
with few exceptions, have perished, or constantly receded, before the | 
Anglo-Saxon race, and have in no instance either mingled with them 
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as equals, or adopted their manners and civilisation. These pheno- 
mena must have a cause; and can any inquiry be at once more inte- 
resting and philosophical than that which endeavours to ascertain 
whether that cause be connected with a difference in the brain 
between the native race and their conquering invaders? Farther, 
some few of the American families, the Auracanian, for instance, 
have successfully resisted the Europeans ; and é¢he question is import- 
ant, whether in them the brain be in any respect superior to what it 
is in the tribes which have unsuccessfully resisted ? 

It is true, that Dr. Gall’s fundamental principle, the size in the brain 
(other conditions being equal) is a measure of the power of mental 
manifestation, is directly involved in these inquiries ; but we can dis- 
cover no reason why it should not be put to the test of an extensive 
and accurate induction of facts. The unphilosophical prejudice that 
every proposition and fact in physiology must be neglected or opposed, 
because it bears on the vexed question of phrenology, has been too 
long indulged. The best interests of sciencé require that it should be 
laid aside, and we commend Dr. Morton, for having resolutely dis- 
carded it. He does not enter the field as a partisan, for or against 
Dr. Gall’s doctrines, but as a philosophical inquirer, and states can- 
didly and fearlessly the results of his observations. 

Dr. Morton reports the size in cubic inches of the interior of nearly 
every skull described by him. “An ingenious mode,” says he, “of 
taking the measurement of the internal capacity, was devised by Mr. 
Phillips. In order to measure the capacity of a cranium, the foramina 
were first stopped with cotton, and the cavity was then filled with 
white pepper seed,* poured into the foramen magnum until it reached 
the surface, and pressed down with the finger until the skull would 
receive no more. The contents were then transferred to a tin cylinder, 
which was well shaken in order to pack the seéd. A mahogany rod 
(previously graduated to denote the cubic inches and parts contained 
in the cylinder) being then dropped down, with its foot resting on the 
“seed, the capacity of the cranium, in cubic inches, is at once read off 
on it.” 

Dr. Morton gives also measurements of particular regions of the 
brain, as indicated by the skull ; and in this portion of his work, the 
phrenologists alone can claim precedence of him. 

Secondly, The most distinguished philosophers on the mind, divide 
the human faculties into the active and intellectual powers; and some 


*“ White pepper seed was selected on account of its spherical form, its hard. 
ness, and the equal size of the grains, It was also sifted, to render the equality 
still greater.” 
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admit even subdivisions of the feelings into propensities common to 
man with the lower animals, and moral emotions ; and of the intellect, 
into observing and reflecting faculties. Dr. Thomas Brown’s division 
of the intellectual powers into simple and relative suggestion, corre- 
sponds with this last classification. _ If, then, the mind manifest a 
plurality of faculties, and if the brain be the organ of the mind, it 
appears to be a sound inference that the brain may consist of a 
plurality of organs. The presumptions which arise, in favour of this 
idea, from the constitution of the external senses and their organs, are 
strong. Each sense has its separate nervous apparatus. Nay, when 
the function of a part is compound, the nerves are multiplied, so as to 
give a distinct nerve for each function. The tongue has a nerve for 
voluntary motion, another for common sensation, and the best autho- 
rities admit a third nerve for taste, although the precise nerve is still 
in dispute. ‘The internal nostrils are supplied with two nerves, the 
olfactory, and a nerve of common sensation, ramified on the mucous 
membrane, each performing its appropriate function. The spinal 
marrow consists, by general consent of physiologists, of at least two 
double columns, the anterior pair for voluntary motion, and the poste- 
rior pair for common sensation. Sir Charles Bell has demonstrated 
the distinct functions of the nerves procceding from these columns. 
Farther, every accurate observer distinguishes diversities of dispo- 
sition and inequalities of talents, even in the same individual. The 
records of lunatic asylums show numerous instances of partial idiotey 
and partial insanity. These facts indicate that the brain consists of a 
plurality of organs, and this idea is countenanced by many high 
authorities in physiological science. ‘The brain is a very compli- 
cated organ,” says Bonnet, “or rather an assemblage of very different 
organs.”* ‘Tissot contends that every perception has different fibres ;t 
and Haller and Van Swieten were of opinion that the internal senses 
occupy, in the brain, organs as distinct as the nerves of the external 
senses.t Cabanis entertained a similar notion,§ and so did Prochaska. 
Cuvier says that “‘ Certain parts of the brain, in all classes of animals, 
are large or small, according to certain qualities of the animals ;’”| 
and he admits that Gall’s doctrine of different faculties being connected 
with different parts of the brain, is no wise contradictory to the general 
principle of physiology. 


* Palingénésie, I, 334. + Bavres, III, 33. t Van Swieten, I, 454. 
§ Rapports du Physique et du Moral de l'Homme, 2de Edit. I, 233, 4. 

{] Anatomie Comparée, tome II. 

@ Rapport Historique sur les Progrés des Sciences Naturelles, &c, p. 193. 


(To be continued.) 





BRIGHAM ON THE BRAIN. 


ARTICLE II. 


the Nerves. By Amanian Bricuam, M. D. 
Published by George Adlard, No. 168 Broadway, New York. 
12mo. pp. 337. 


An iry concerning the Diseases and Functions of the Bran, 
the Ginal Cord, om 


The above title is peculiarly calculated to attract the attention of the 
phrenologist. Whatever is published relating to the structure, organi- 
sation, and functions of the brain, however uninteresting to others, 
cannot fail to excite his interest. But we must confess our disappoint- 
ment, in turning from the title of the work before us to an examination 
of its contents, to find only three pages (!) devoted to the subject of 
phrenology. It is unnecessary here to vindicate the merits of its 
advocates, either by pointing out the particular discoveries which they 
have made in this department of science, or by showing that we are 
indebted to their labours for some of the most important and valuable 
knowledge which we possess of the nervous system. It would seem 
hardly possible for an individual, acquainted with the history and pro- 
gress of phrenological discoveries, to write a work of more than three 
hundred pages on the * Diseases and Functions of the Brain,” with- 
out devoting more than three pages to the consideration of phrenology 
in its bearings on this subject, and we must think that Dr. Brigham, 
as he himself has frankly acknowledged, has had neither opportunity 
nor leisure to examine this science thoroughly and do it justice. 
He shall have, however, full credit for what he has said respecting its 
merits. 

The work is designed more especially for members of the medical 
profession, though it is by no means devoid of interest to the general 
reader. The author opens the work with some general remarks on 
the importance of understanding the structure and functions of the 
brain, after which he proceeds to examine the various methods which 
have been employed for determining its functions. The several 
methods mentioned by Dr. Brigham, such as chemical analysis, dis- 
section, experiments on living animals, comparative anatomy, «&c., 
have each, in themselves, proved entirely ineffectual. He has devoted 
the chief space of his work, under this head, to pathological observa- 
tions. Dr. B. has here collected and detailed, at some length, many 
interesting facts, which afford the strongest possible evidence that the 
brain is composed of a congeries of organs, and moreover, that the 
external parts of this viscus perform the functions of mental manifesta- 
tions, while the more interior parts are intimately connected with the 
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muscular system, and the powers of locomotion. The last method 
noticed by Dr. B. for determining the functions of the brain, is that 


of “external examination of the cranium, or phrenology ;” and here 
we present the reader with his three pages on this subject, which were 
alluded to above. We should not omit to state, that honourable men- 
tion is made throughout Dr. B.’s work of the labours of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, as anatomists and physiologists. 


Dr. Gall should be considered the first who directed attention to this 
method of studying the functions of the brain. Many, I am aware, have 
condemned and ridiculed this method, but it appears to me eminently 
deserving of attention. One of the most distinguished of modern philo- 
sophers and metaphysicians observes, “There seems to be but little 
doubt that general inferences concerning the intellectual capacity may 
be drawn with some confidence from the form and the size ot the skull, 
and it has been imagined by some, that corresponding to the varieties 
of intellectual and moral character, there are certain inequalities or pro- 
minences on the surface of the skull; and it certainly is a legitimate 
object of experimental inquiry to ascertain how far this opinion is 
agreeable to fact.”* With such high authority ia favour of thus inves- 
tigating the functions of the brain, surely we should not deem this 
method unworthy of our notice. For my owu part, I see nothing unrea- 
sonable or unphilosophical in it, but can say in the language of one of 
the most celebrated modern anatomists, that “the whole subject of 
phrenology appears to me of far too much importance to be discussed 
without the most rigid and impartial examination of the immense body 
of facts addaced in support of it; aad this ] have not hitherto bad leisure 
to undertake. I shall therefore only say that, so far as | am acquainted 
with the subject, Ido not see it as otherwise than rational and perfectly 
consistent with all that is known of the functions of the nervous system.”t 

It appears to me that Dr. Gall proceeded in a philosophical and cautious 
manner io forming his system, and that he is entitled to the praise of 
fairness and candour, as well as that of unsurpassed industry. He 
acknowledges the difficulties of the subject, and declares that, “to speak 
correctly of organology and cranioscopy, it is necessary to acquire a 
knowledge of it by a long and practical study.” He fully notices the 
objections brought against’ his system, indeed, be was the first to state 
these objections, and that in certain cases the external table of the cra- 
nium is not parallel to the inner one, that sometimes the crania of men 
of very limited capacity are exceedingly thick, even when this condition 
is not the result of advanced age or mental disease, both of which pro- 
duce variations in the thickness of the cranium, and he declares that it 
is impossible to determine with exactness the developements of certain 
convolutions by the inspection of the external surface of the cranium. 
Besides, Dr. Gall never pretended that he was able to determine the 
character of men in general by the external examination of the head. 
“f have never pretended,” says he, “to distinguish the influence which 
modifications of the forms of the cranium slightly marked, may have on 
the character, or how its corresponding shades may be traced. My first 
observations have only been made upon persons who were distinguished 
from other men by some eminent quality or faculty. I easily perceived 


* Dugald Stewart on Natural Language 
t Solly on the Human Brain, p. 471. 
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that it was only in such individuals that I could find striking differences 
of the head, and that I could "° ¥ well-marked prowuberances.”* 
Since the announcement of Dr. Gall’s opinions, there have been many 
discoveries in physiology, and numerous pathological researches bearing 
upon the functions of the nervous system. ‘I'hese have not shaken the 
system of Gall, but, on the whole, have strengthened it. In fact, | am 
confident that opinions —— the brain being a congeries of organs 
exercising different functions, the probability of learning wonetiing 
respecting the functions of the brain by the external examination of the 
skull, would have been by this time advanced and embraced by many, 
solely in consequence of the physiological and pathological discoveries 
and researches to which I have alluded. 

So far as regards my personal observation on this subject, I am com- 

lled to say, it has not been great. The attention [ have given to it 

as, however, impressed me favourably. I have never found any striking 
instances in contradiction of what Dr. Gall considers established. For 
three years I have been a director of the Connecticut State Prison, and 
have had abundant opportunity of examining and comparing the heads, 
and learning the character of several hundreds of prisoners. I have not, 
to be sure, embraced the ogy thus afforded of studying this sub- 
ject as thoroughly as I might. Still, I have not been wholly neglectful 
of it, and can state that I have found, in numerous instances, confirma- 
tion of the opinions of Gall. 

In conclusion, I consider this method of studying the functions of the 
brain deserving of the attention of medical men, who, of all others, have 
the best opportunity of testing its correctness and determining its value, 
particularly by pathological investigations. 





ARTICLE III. 


ON THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHRENOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURE DOCIRINE 
OF REGENERATION. 


Many good people have had their fears excited, lest there should be 
some discrepanzy between the principles of phrenology and the doc- 
trines of revelation. ‘They seem to forget this important fact, that the 
God of revelation is also the God of nature, and that, consequently, 
the laws of the latter, when correctly interpreted, must necessarily be 
in perfect harmony with the truths of the former. It is impossible, in 
the very nature of the Divine attributes, that the will of God, as 
revealed in his Word, should contradict his will, as manifested in his 
works. If there should appear to be any discrepancy between natural 
and revealed truth, the cause, and of course the error, must originate 
entirely on the part of the creature, and not on that of the Creator. 

The advocates of phrenology have at different times attempted to 


* Gall on the Functions of the Brain and each of its Parts, &c., Vol. 3. 
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show the harmony which subsists between their science and the 
essential truths of Christianity. We have presented several articles 
of this nature in the Journal, and now take pleasure in copying 
another, on the Scripture Doctrine of Regeneration, from the fourth 
number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. The writer, (whose 
name is not given,) after some prefatory remarks, presents us with the 
following excellent essay :— 


The first step of our investigation must be to state distinctly what 
the several doctrines in question are; if they are once understood, it 
will not be difficult to make their consistency apparent. 


The following, then, I take to be a correct statement of the respec- . 


tive doctrines : 

The doctrine of phrenology is, that the strength of the different 
propensities, sentiments, and intellectual faculties, with which any 
individual is endowed by nature, bears a relation to the size of dif- 
ferent portions of his brain; and may be ascertained by examining 
the configuration and dimensions of his cranium. 

The doctrine of Christianity is, that all men, whatever be their 
natural character, are called upon to repent, to believe in the Saviour, 
and to turn from sin to God and holiness. 

Now, the objection drawn from these doctrines has been twofold: 

1st, In the first place, there is an inconsistency said to lie in this— 
that if a man is proved by phrenology to have a bad natural character, 
it is impossible for that man to obey the gospel-call, to turn from his 
evil ways, and to walk in the paths of righteousness. 

To the objection, when thus stated, the answer is extremely 
obvious ; and it is this, that, if it be an objection to any thing at all, it 
is an objection, not to phrenology, but to Christianity. Phrenology 
does not pretend to make men’s minds, but simply to know them as 
they have been formed by the hand of nature. That there are great 
natural diversities in human character, and that there are some men 
naturally very bad, no person will deny; and if any one chooses to 
say that this undoubted fact militates against Christianity, we refer 
him to the divines for an answer to his objection. But to impute the 
objection to phrenology, which nferely asserts, and proceeds upon 
this fart, already known and allowed by all, is very short-sighted, or 
very perverse. Every body knows that there are some men by nature 
extremely wicked. Such characters may be discovered by common 
observation. Phrenology furnishes another mode of observation by 
which they may be discovered. But as to their capacity of embracing 
Christianity, we leave that as we found it. If their having bad natural 
characters does indeed incapacitate them from embracing Christianity, 
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the incapacity arises from their character, and not from our becoming 
inted with it, either by oné means or another. 

2d, But the objection has been put in another shape, which will 
requite somewhat mote altention. It has been said, if the characters 
of all men are fixed down by the boundaries of their crania, in the 
determinate way which phrenology presents, how is it possible that 
they should undergo that total revolution which Christianity requires? 
When a man is converted, is his whole cranium new modelled? 
Certainly not; and what I now proceed to show is, riot only that the 
doctrine of regeneration, as laid down in Scripture, does not imply 
any change of the original powers and qualities of a man’s mind, but 
that Scripture most distinctly and expressly declares, that no such 
change does take place, either at conversion, or at any future period 
of the Christian’s course, and that the native elements and constitution 
of the Christian’s mind remain unaltered till his dying day. 

In order that the full import of the proposition now announced 
may be understood, and that its effect in reconciling the doctrines of 
phrenology and Christianity may be distinctly perceived, it will be 
necessary to expound at somewhat greater length the doctrines of the 
two systems which have been briefly stated above. 

And, first, with regard to the doctrines of phrenology—I have 
stated, that the phrenological doctrine is, “that the strength of the 
different propensities, sentiments, and faculties, with which nature 
has endowed any individual, may be ascertained by examining the 
configuration and dimensions of his cranium.” It is the primary 
elements of intellectual and moral character conferred by nature, 
which phrenology proposes to discover, and nothing else. It does 
not pretend that the cranium gives information. as to the actual 
attainments which any individual has made either in intellectual or 
moral pursuits. It reveals a man’s capabilities and tendencies, but 
not the extent and manner in which these may have been fostered, 
controlled, and regulated, or neglected, crushed, and perverted. 

Circumstances and education have an extensive power in modify- 
ing human character. Both the intellectual powers and the moral 
qualities are alike subject to their influence; the good may be 
cherished, or it may be thwarted; the evil may be checked, or it may 
be pampered and nursed into unnatural activity. Zhe mode in which 
these causes operate upon the human mind, is not very material to 
my present inquiry. It is obvious, however, to remark, that every 
mental power and disposition has certain external circumstances 
which are adapted to its nature, which excite it into activity, and 
form, as it were, the element in which it naturally moves and acts, 
By placing any individual, therefore, carefully and constantly, in , 

VOL. 11.— 26 
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circumstances which exercise one set of his faculties or dispositions, 
and by removing and separating him from those circumstances which 
would exercise a different set of his natural faculties or dispositions, 
the one class of exercises becomes familiar and habitual, while the 
individual remains unacquainted with, or becomes estranged from, the 
other class of exercises. It is moreover possible, indeed it is what is 
done every day, to fix in the mind itself certain maxims, miles, and 
motives of conduct, which propel and stimulate in one direction, while 
they restrain or form, as it were, a barrier in another direction, 
One course may be made to appear to the mind as fit or honourable, 
or as profitable and satisfactory in the long run; while another course 
is made to appear unworthy, degrading, unsatisfying, and in the end 
ruinous. This may be regarded as only a different modification of 
the influence of circumstances over the mental functions. It is the 
bringing of future and distant circumstances, of indirect and remote 
consequences into view, representing these vividly, and impressing 
them strongly upon the mind. Whether the representations thus 
made to the mind be true or false, they are taken by the mind to be 
true—as true as existing realities ; and it is this impression of their 
reality which gives them their control over the workings and habits 
of the mind. But without stopping to illustrate this subject farther, | 
observe that the fact, that circumstances and training have an extensive 
sway over the human mind, is beyond all dispute. Now, phrenology 
does not stand opposed to this plain truth; nor does it pretend thata 
man’s whole circumstances, education, and history, are stamped in 
the shape of his skull. It does not pretend to gather one iota of 
these from an examination of the cranium; and the whole effects 
which they are capable of producing upon the character are, and are 
acknowledged to be, utterly beyond its ken. What it has to do with, 
are the natural endowments of the mind. 

To speak more correctly, phrenology affords external indications 
by which we can estimate the relative strength of the different powers 
of the mind as bestowed by nature, and it thus furnishes a key to the 
discovery of the effects likely to be produced by any combination of 
circumstances on the characters and dispositions of different indi- 
viduals ; but it affords no indication by the observation of which we 
can tell in what circumstances an individual has been placed, or which 
of the faculties possessed by him have been most cultivated and ex- 
cited. 

But the natural endowments of men’s minds are as various as af 
the natural dimensions and proportions of their bodies. The inf 
ence which circumstances and training exercise over mind and body, 
is great; but it is still limited. It will never make either mind o 
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body anew. A pigmy cannot be converted into a giant; a puny and 
sickly constitution cannot put on the strength, and be nerved with the 
power of a Hercules; a clumsy and deformed man will never be made 
a model of grace, or the champion in athletic exercises. And as it is 


- with the body, so it is with the mind. There are pigmy minds, and 


there are gigantic minds; minds puny and morbidly weak, and minds 
of Herculean nerve and prowess; clumsy minds and awkward minds, 
cripples and deformed ; and the variety of these natural mental frames 
and constitutions is, at the least, as great and as conspicuous and 
undeniable as are the diversities of corporeal form and power. 

This, then, is the province of phrenology; and a wide and legiti- 
mate province it is, and one which it is easy enough to distinguish 
from the province of circumstances, education, and habit, with which 
it has been too often ignorantly or designedly confounded. The 
phrenologists do not pretend to tell whether a man actually speaks 
Greek, or writes poems, or commits murders. What they undertake 
to do, is to tell how far a man possesses the nafural powers which, 
under proper circumstances, would enable him, with ease or with 
difficulty, to attain either to high or to moderate excellence in any 
branch of intellectual pursuit; or how far his natural tendencies, 
either to good or to evil, are strong or feeble. But whether all or 
any of the powers and qualities of his mind have had scope and oppor- 
tunity to exercise and display themselves, whether the mind has been 
raised and stimulated, and sustained in its exercises; or whether its 
good qualities have been damped, or its bad qualities disciplined and 
brought under control, phrenology does not inform, and the phrenolo- 
gists do not pretend to tell. 

If there is any strong natural peculiarity—and every person knows 
what is meant by a natural peculiarity, and how distinguishable it is 
from what is acquired and artificial—if there is any strong natural 
peculiarity in any department of mind, temper, or character, the 
phrenologist will have no difficulty in detecting it, though nothing 
should occur in his presence to call it into play, or though it should 
be habitually concealed, so as altogether to elude the notice of ordi- 
nary observers. And it is thus with eW@ry one individual faculty and 
quality, whose separate and independent existence our science has 
revealed to us. We can say in what degree any person has the 
capacity or tendency to exercise or indulge it; but whether it has 
been manifested according to its native strength—that depends not 
only on the capacity——which we know, but upon circumstances and 
opportunities—of which we know, and upon which, therefore, we 
will decide nothing. 


The doctrine of phrenology is now, I hope, pretty distinctly under- 
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stood ; and before proceeding, I will only farther observe in passing, 
that by thus defining the legitimate province of phrenology, it must 
not be supposed that I am leaving nothing in it that is useful and 
practical, As has just been observed, it always affords the means of 
detecting decided peculiarities of natural character, however much 
they may have been thwarted by circumstances or counteracted by 
education. And although the science does not give information as to 
men’s circumstances and education, yet, after the phrenologist is 
informed of these particulars in regard to any individual, he will be 
enabled, by the’ application of the science, to analyse his character 
with a degree of completeness and philosophical precision of which a 
person destitute of the science can form no conception. But what is 
infinitely more important to observe, the high pretensions of the 
science are grounded upon this, that, if it be true, it presents us with 
an entirely new and a correct delineation of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature. If it be true, it supplies the greatest desideratum in 
the whole range of human science; for the human mind, the most 
noble and interesting of all the subjects of physical inquiry, has 
hitherto been a mere blank—a barren and unproductive waste, in 
which men of the most transcendent genius have toiled and laboured 
absolutely in vain. 

But I must now turn to the doctrines of Christianity, and what! 
have to show in regard to them is, that the change which they 
require to be produced upon a man’s character and conduct is not of 


such a nature as to alter any of the original or constitutional pro 


perties of his mind; or, in other words, to alter any thing which the 
phrenologists assert is ever discoverable from an examination of the 
cranium. ‘The cranium remains the sdme, because the man, in al 
his natural powers ahd tendencies, remains the same. 

The change which Christianity is calculated to produce, and which 
it does produce, upon the minds of men, is certainly very great. It 
produces this change sometimes rapidly, or almost suddenly, but for 
the most part slowly and progressively ; but whether the effect is pro 
duced in the one way or in the other, I apprehend it to be clear that 
the change is of a nature Which leaves the radical and elementary 
qualities of the mind just as it found them. It works its marvellous 
renovations and transformations by means cf a regulating and con 
trolling influence, not by means of eradication ; and the great supe- 
riority of the change which its discipline and training effects upon the 
heart and character, above that which is produced by any other sy 
tem, arises from the transecendently superior and divine means which 
it employs for the attainment of its glorious and heavenly object. 

What is the great means which Christianity employs at first f 
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changing and afterwards for improving and perfecting the human 
character? I need hardly say that it is the principle of a true and 
living faith. Now, observe the nature of this principle, and the mode 
of its operation. What is faith? ‘The Apostle Paul presents us with 
a most explicit and pointed definition of it in these words: ‘ Faith is 
the “evipENcE of things Not sEEN ;” an abiding and realising belief 
of the whole truths of revealed religion. Let a man, then, have this 
faith, which is the gift of God, and the means of his conversion, (for 
“by grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves—it is 
the gift of God;’’) and observe what a mighty principle you have 
implanted in his breast, for regulating, controlling, and directing all 
the principles of his nature. - Give a man faith; that is to say, let him 
have an abiding and realising conviction in the presence of a God, 


holy, just, avenging, long-suffering, and compassionate, but who can- 


not look upon sin, and will by no means clear the guilty ; of a Saviour, 
the Son of God, who abased himself, and died that we might live— 
that we might rise from the degradation and death of sin, and live to 
God, and walk with him in newness of life, and be made heirs of 
immortality. I say, let a man have faith in these, and all the other 
glorious and affecting truths of revelation; let him have “ the evidence 
of these things not seen,” abiding and prevalent in his mind; why, 
you have placed the man in a new world; “old things are passed 
away, all things are become new ;’’ you have annihilated in a great 
measure as to him the things of time and sense ; or, at all events, you 
have placed him in the very midst of a new scene, a new creation of 
high and holy and heavenly realities, which till that moment were to 
him as if they had had no existence. He was formerly an irreligious 
man—‘ God was not in all his thoughts ;” and if his mind was unfor- 
tunately constituted, he was an immoral man, indulging his natural 
propensities and passions without restraint; for there was nothing 
present to his mind calculated to restrain them. But he has now 
received faith—* he believes in God; he believes also in Christ,” 
and in all the other relative and harmonious truths which go to make 
up those “ glad tidings of great joy,” which are proclaimed to fallen, 
sinful, and abject man. This system‘of truth is “ evidenced” to his 
mind by faith. Jt is thereby made present to his mind; it oceupies 
his mind and fills it; calls it off from the world and sin, and fixes it 
upon God and Christ, and holiness and heaven, No doubt the man 
is not yet perfect; but he is converted ; that is to say, he is turned ; 
his course is changed. He has hitherto gone on in the downward 
path of sin; he now begins to ascend the upward path of virtue. His 
descent may have been easy and rapid; his ascent may be difficult 
and slow, But his face is set heavenward; and he will now go on— 
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shining as he goes—and “ shining brighter and brighter unto the per. 
fect day.” 

Such, I think, will be admitted, by every one acquainted with 
Scripture, to be a correct view of the general nature of the doctrine 
of conversion. But before I ask whether it is not consistent with 
phrenology, I must clear the ground of a difficulty which arises from 
the writings of the phrenologists themselves. At one time, there was 
a certain portion of the brain designated as the organ of faith. It is 
now, I rejoice to say, a long while since this was altered. But, if | 
mistake not, in the writings of that individual to whom our science is 

_ 80 greatly indebted, it is still laid down that faith is connected very 
intimately, if not exclusively, with the organ of Hope. Now, with- 
out taking any other way of removing whatever difficulty might be 
supposed to arise from this opinion, if it were correct, I must, with 
deference, submit, that it is an opinion which must have been taken 
up without due consideration of the subject in all its extent. No 
doubt there is a great deal in the faith of a Christian to awaken and 
animate his hope, and to make this faculty dwell with delightful 
anticipation upon the bright futurity which is opened up to its view, 
and which it may discern and exult in even in the lowest depths of 
worldly debasement, and in the darkest hours of this world’s sorrow. 
But has Christianity no truths which speak to the fears of a believer— 
which may give exercise to his Cautiousness, his Adhesiveness, his 
Conscientic » his Firmness, his Veneration, his Ideality, and 
even his Combativeness, seeing he is ealled to fight and to wrestle? 
In short, is there one active principle in human nature to which 
Christianity does not apply itself in the most urgent and affecting 
appeals, by means of 3 genuine and living faith in its truths? There 
is, it must be allowed, a certain degree of intelligence necessary, in 
order_that these truths may be received into the mind; and without 
that degree of intelligence there can be no Christian, for there is in 
fact no man. But if the truths are admitted into the mind, and 
impressed upon it by genuine Christian faith, it seems obvious that it 
raises the whole man, and gives ample scope for the exercise of all his 
natural sentiments and powers. 

Having put this matter in what, I hope, will appear to be its just 
light, I now proceed to observe, that it seems quite manifest, that the 
principle of faith, which is the great means of turning a sinner from 
the error of his ways, leaves a man’s natural powers and qualities 
unaltered. 

Faith implies that the man who has been made the recipient of it, 





is placed in a world of new circumstances; it consists in this, that” 


these circumstances, which are of the most affecting kind, and address 
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every power and faculty of the soul, are habitually and constantly 
present to the mind; these affecting circumstances being thus made 
habitually present to the mind, they solicit all its powers, and exercise 
them all, habitually, in a new way; but they do not change the nature 
of the powers, or alter either the absolute or the relative strength of 
any one of them. It is not of the nature of the faith or belief of any 
traths to altar or touch the intrinsic quality and constitution of the 
mind which believes them. It is the mind, such as it is, which faith 
employs and exercises; but it seems inconsistent with the very idea 
and conception of it, that it should confer upon the mind a new power, 
or take away an old one, or that it should affect in the slightest degree 
the inherent character of the powers which actually exist. 

But the Scriptuse doctrine will be seen more clearly, and the whole 
subject will be illustrated, if we direct our attention for a moment to a 
general view of what the Scripture unfolds to us of the future course 
and progress of a Christian, after he has undergone the first great and 
decisive change of conversion. 

The Christian, then, is not only converted by means of faith, but 
he is sanctified in the same way; by which is meant, that he is 
enabled to advance in a gradual and progressive course of moral 
improvement. But faith enables him to do so, not by giving him a 
power to root out any of his natural tendencies, but by empowering 
him practically to subject and subdue them. If a man, at his conver- 
sion, has an evil tendency, it will remain with him to the last. There 
is, however, no evil tendency in human nature for which the armoury 
of faith does not furnish a suitable and tempered weapon wherewith to 
combat it. When the tendency is felt, it is met and put down by a 
Scriptural application suited to the occasion; when it springs up 
again, it is watched and put down in the same manner. The Chris- 
tian gets as familiar with the antidote as with the disease; and the 
feeling of the one at length naturally, and without effort, leads him to 
the instant and effectual application of the other. He gradually 
obtains the mastery over the enemy; and he thus strives to keep 
under his whole body, and to bring it more and more into subjection 
to the law of Christ. The tendencies still remain; but all their 
impulses are thwarted and strangled in their first risings. The man 
gradually gets estranged from what he never indulges in; a new and 
opposing habit is formed, a new and purer taste is acquired. The 
mind, in one word, though still the same mind, has had its views 
elevated from earth to heaven, and expanded from time to eternity. 

But still, I repeat it, the Scripture doctrine is, that the Christian’s 
natural tendencies and dispositions continue always the same. He is 
called upon to watch, to pray, to contend, to fight, to wrestle; there 
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igno period of his course that he is allowed to think himself secure 
or safe from any, even the greatest failings and sins. The flesh ever 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. If the 
Christian is to prevail, it is by being strong in the faith; and in con- 
formity with the contemplations and sentiments which his faith 
awakens, he must watch, and pray, and strive. If he ceases to be 
thus exercised at any one moment, his whole strength has departed 
from him, and there is not one of the feeblest of his spiritual enemies 
that may not start up and surprise him, and gain an advantage over 
him. This doctrine cannot be stated in stronger terms than it is 
represented by the Apostle Paul, in his own experience. ‘For we 
know,” says he, “that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, sold 
under sin.” ‘For the good that I would, I domot; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.” There is a “law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin, whieh is in my members. Oh! wretched man that] 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”’ 

Now, here is no ehange of the natural powers and tendencies. The 
whole improvement effected on the believer is, literally, and without 
any figure of speech, the effect of cireumstances, training, end habit. 
The mind has been awakened by faith to the perception of a new 
class of objects; it has been made alive to God and heavenly things, 
to which it was formerly dead and insensible ; as faith is strengthened, 
its sway over the powers and principles of the mind is extended, and 
its ascendency is confirmed; but the powers which are thus awakened, 
and quickened, and kept alive, and exercised by faith, are the self- 
same powers which existed before. ‘The only difference is, that they 
were formerly devoted to objects less worthy of them, less ennobling, 
or, it may have been, -positively debasing. But by means of the 
divine principle of faith implanted, and growing stronger in his breast, 
the Christian is removed from the contact and contamination of what- 
ever is low or polluting. He lives by faith. ‘Though in the world, 
he is living continually above it. His mind is eonversant with the 
sublime and glorious things revealed to his believing eye; and it is 
his contemplation of these, and his converse with them, whieh are not 
transforming the powers and faculties of his mind, but schooling and 
exercising them, and which are thus gradually moulding his habits 
and his tastes into a meetness for the fellowship of the saints in light. 

If the view now submitted is scriptural, which nobody, I think, can 
doubt, it establishes the principle which I am maintaining ; and shows 
that Seripture and phrenology, so far from being at variance, are in 
entire and beautiful coincidence. 

But this is not all. So strong are man’s natural tendencies to evil, 
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and so completely does Scripture recognise their permanent hold and 
seat in the heart of man, that even the divine principle of faith is not 
sufficient of itself to enable him to overcome them. He must con- 
tinually ask for, and obtain, the aids of the holy spirit of God, to help 
his infirmities, and to strengthen his otherwise feeble and vain resist- 
ance. He is weak in himself, but when he is weak, then is he 
strong; for the strength of God is made perfect in his weakness, and 
he is strengthened with might by the spirit in the inner man. 

Is is possible, I ask, to conceive any thing that could convey a 
stronger idea of fixed and deep-rooted propensities than this doctrine 
implies ? 

And if any thing should still be thought wanting, I would appeal to 
one other doctrine of our holy religion, a doctrine which is eminently 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, Christianity, which never had a 
place in any merely human system of faith, which was the subject of 
mockery and derision to the philosophers of Athens, but which, in 
the most striking manner, countenances and accords with the whole 
system of phrenology: I allude to the doctrine of the resurrection, 
which proclaims, in language not to be mistaken, the dignity and the 
essential importance of our material part. For we are taught that 
notwithstanding all that Christian faith and Christian exertion and 
steadfastness, and the spirit of God himself, can do for us, the victory 
over the flesh will never be complete on this side the grave. It is not 
until this body has died, and been changed, and made anew, that the 
soul is to be completely fitted for its eternal home. ‘This corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, this mortal shall put on immortality.” 
“Our bodies shall be fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body,” 
and then shall we ascend and “ meet the Lord in the air, and so shall 
we be for ever with the Lord.” 

I say, therefore, that the phrenologists are not contradicted, but are 
most expressly and powerfully confirmed, by phrenology, when they 
hold that no change is produced upon the original faculties and 
qualities of the human mind by the reception of Christianity. Phreno- 
logists cannot tell whether a man is a Christian from the examination 
of his cranium, any more than they can tell whether he has been the 
subject of human teaching or human training. The effects of Chris- 
tianity are infinitely greater than what are produced by any merely 
human teaching, or by any merely human discipline, because the 
Christian is taught of God, and is sustained by the spirit of the 
Almighty. Under the influencé of such means, the very chief of 
sinners may be brought from darkness into light, and from sin unto 
noliness, But the fact, that such means are employed, and are neces- 
sary to the last, is the very fact which shows that the innate prin- 
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ciples and constitution of the mind remain unaltered, and which esta. 
blishes my proposition, that there is an entire accordance between the 
doctrines of Christianity and of phrenology. 





ARTICLE IV. 


ELEMENTARY PHRENOLOGY.—NO. 2. 
BY O. 8S. FOWLER. 


The modified influences of the various faculties, when acting in 
combination, constitute by far the most important part of practical 
phrenology. Without properly estimating these influences, no cor- 
rect estimate of character can be formed; yet this department of the 
science is not sufficiently understood or appreciated. These influ- 
ences, as applied to the classes of faculties, are particularly interesting. 
For example: One in whom the posterior portion of the head—which 
includes the organs of the propensities—greatly predominates over the 
frontal, will manifest proportionally more of feeling than reason; of 
passion than intellect; of propelling than directing power; of effi- 
ciency than of originality and strength of intellect; of zeal, energy, 
and action, than wisdom, discretion, and judgment; in fine, more of 
the animal than of the intellectual and moral qualities. But, on the 
other hand, when the frontal portion of the head predominates in size 
and activity over the posterior, the character will be the reverse. 

One in whom the basilar or lower portion of the head—which 
includes the animal propensities and observing powers—predominates, 
will possess great force and efficiency of character, joined with a 
ready talent for business or study ; strong passions applied to selfish 
purposes, and unrestrained by the moral sentiments, sufficient smart 
ness, tact, and energy, to conduct large operations and effect important 
undertakings, yet less elevation, magnanimity, and depth of intellect. 
Many men who have been distinguished in the world, have had the 
organs located in this portion of the head large. These organs give 
the propelling power to be employed by the intellect in attaining its 
ends, or by the moral sentiments in promoting moral and philanthropic 
objects, or by the selfish sentiments in self-aggrandisement. This 
class of faculties is generally acconipanied with a strong and robust 
constitution. 

One who possesses a much greater developement of the moral and | 
intellectual organs, than of the propensities, will have goodness, with 
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less greatness or force, of character, morality, and virtue, joined with 
want of impetus, if not of efficiency ; ; will have fine talents and a love 
for moral and intellectual pursuits, accompanied with so much modesty 
dependence, if not actual tameness, of character, that he will not be 
likely to rise in the world, unless pushed forward by others, but may 
then distinguish himself; will be amiable and sentimental, if not 
eminently pious, yet effect but little. ‘This organisation is but poorly 
adapted to the exigences of the nineteenth century. It is generally 
accompanied with the nervous temperament, a delicate constitution, 
and fine feelings. 

One having large organs of the propensities and of the religious 
sentiments, and the reasoning faculties only moderate or full, may 
struggle hard against the current of his propensities, yet will be liable 
to be often overcome by it; may endeavour to live a virtuous, Chris- 
tian life, yet will be sometimes ‘guilty of gross inconsistencies; will 
take contracted views of religious subjects, and indulge, alternately, 
both classes of o ; but, with the moral and reasoning organs 
equally large, will be ‘obliged to struggle hard, yet will generally 
struggle successfully, against “his easily besetting sins,” and, in 
general, be consistent in his religious belief and practice. 

One having the propensities well developed, with very large moral 
and intellectual organs, will combine great strength of mind with great 
energy of character, directed by the humane sentiments, and applied to 
the advancement of moral and benevolent objects, and be a talented 
and useful member of society, yet have his faults. . 

One with strong propensities, and the intellectual organs large and 
the moral deficient, will combine great power and energy of mind, 
with great depravity of character, and never lack means by which to 
gratify his selfish passions. 

One having the perceptive organs generally large, and the reasoning 
organs only full, will have a mind well stored with facts, and a desire 
to see and know; a thirst for general information, and a facility in 
acquiring it; an ability to attend to details, and a popular, practical, 
business talent, but will lack depth, judgment, originality, and pene- 
tration of mind; may execute well, but cannot adapt means to ends, 
nor superintend complicated operations; may possess versatility of 
genius, be a good scholar, and pass for a man of talents and learning, 
yet will not think profoundly, nor readily comprehend first principles, 
nor bear sounding. 

One with the reflecting organs large, and the perceptive only mode- 
rate or small, or with the upper portion of the forehead much larger 
than the lower, will think more than he observes or communicates ; 
will have much more to do with ideas than with facts; with funda- 
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mental principles and the general bearing of things, than with their 
details and minutiz ; with the abstract relations, than with the qualities 
of things; with the analytical and demonstrative sciences, than with 
the natural; with thoughts than words; may have great strength, 
shrewdness, and penetration of intellect, and be a deep and profound 
reasoner, but will lack versatility of talent, and be unable to employ 
his powers to good advantage, or show what he is, except in a certain 
sphere, yet will wear well, have a fund of important ideas, and excel- 
lent judgment, and shine in proportion as he is tried. 

One having the perceptive and reasoning organs both large, and a 
large and an active brain, will have a universal talent, and a mind well 
balanced and well furnished with both facts and principles; will be a 
general scholar, and, with a respectable developement of the propen- 
sities, possess a decidedly superior intellect, and be capable of rising 
to eminence ; will not only possess, talents of a very high order, but 
also be able to use them to the best advantage, and both devise and 
execute projects, and succeed in whatever he undertakes, even when 
most of those around him fail. ® 

One with a round, even head, in which all the organs are respect- 
ably developed, will manifest uniformity and consistency of character, 
opinion, and conduct; have few excesses or defects; take his cha- 
racter from surrounding circumstances ; be less under the influence of 
impulses, and manifest on nearly all subjects good sense and judgment; 
will have what may be called “a well-balanced mind,”’ and, like the 
poet’s good man, “ hold the even tenor of his way.” If the brain is 
large and active, and external influences are favourable, the individual 
will be a universal genius, great in every thing, and capable of sway- 
ing a commanding influence in the world. 

One with a head uneven, having many protuberances and depres- 
sions upon it, will be equally peculiar, eccentric, and sui-generis; 
will present miany strong and weak points of mind and character; be 
too much the sport of impulses, and the creature of circumstances, 
thus exhibiting opposite phases of character, and hence will be esti- 
mated very differently by different persons. Such an individual will 
be subject to many changes in passing through the world—will be 
driven here and there by strong excitements, and manifest but little 
real self-government. Other conditions being equal in two heads, 
except that the organs of the one are uniformly developed, and those 
of the other unevenly, the former is far more preferable than the 
latter; and parents and teachers, in- educating children, should take 
great pains to preserve as much as possible the harmonious develope- 
ment of all the mental powers, 
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ARTICLE V. 


PREDOMINANCE OF CERTAIN ORGANS IN THE BRITISH POETS.—NO. 5. 


COWPER. 


If there ever was a man “too full of the milk of human kindness 
to catch the nearest way,” it was the poet of Olney. Destined by his 
friends to the bar, his peculiar organisation wholly disqualified him for 
success in the legal profession. The stormy struggles of life, of the 
forum, or the hall, were about as genial to his nature as the tornado is 
to the hare-bell, shaken by a breath. In what, then, consisted his 
unfitness? Neither in intellectual nor moral deficiency—none will 
believe it of the author of the ‘‘ Task”’—nor yet in want of ambition, 
that convenient solution in similar cases, for he has written to per- 
petuate his name, and possessed all a poet’s sensibility to applause 
and censure. He was not without ambition, but, as Lady Macbeth 
would say, ‘‘ without the illness should attend it.” Phrenology alone 
can furnish the true key to his character, and open out all his pecu- 
liarities, all his weaknesses, and all his virtues. His head was much 
above the average size, his temperament chiefly nervous, the intellec- 
tual and moral region predominant, Cautiousness and Conscientious- 
ness very large, while Hope, Self-esteem, Combativeness, and 
Destructiveness, were relatively deficient. Such are the simple data 
from which, joined with other conditions, a hundred phrenologists, 
possessing the inductive spirit of their science, would infer the same 
results. But let us turn to his actual history. He studied, or rather 
dallied over, law for several years, and was in due time called to the 
bar. On his first attempt to speak in public, he was seized with such 
excessive trepidation that he could not articulate, and the failure acting 
on his sensitive system, produced a severe and dangerous nervous 
affection. This was not an embarrassment which custom could 
remove, or even greatly modify, but flowed inevitably from his 
organisation, which disposed him to great timidity, self-distrust, and 
morbid exaggeration of difficulties. The same deep sense of his 
unworthiness we see at a later period of his life, where he appears 
before us in the character of a Christian, entangled in the metaphy- 
sical dogmas of theology, overwhelmed with a consciousness of guilt, 
and shuddering at the prospect of eternal reprobation. Painfully 
impressed with his inability to practise his profession, he soon 
entirely abandoned it, and sought peace in obscurity. Buried in the 
gloom of Olney, he lived for many years in violation of physical and 
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mental laws, vainly endeavouring to find employment for his highly 
gifted mind, in constructing farming utensils, superintending a small 
garden, and rearing rabbits—useful occupations enough as mere relaxa- 
tion, but altogether inadequate to supply the demands of a mind such 
as his. Nor was his social intercourse very nicely adapted to his 
nature. ‘The amiable family of the Unwins, grateful as every friend 
of the poet must ever feel for their kindness and care, knew very little 
of his real character, and were much better calculated to nourish his 
morbid views, than to call forth those energies, the due exercise of 
which has enrolled his name with the famous bards of his nation. A 
long and painful period passed in this retreat, and with the exception 
of some slight contributions to a hymn-book and an occasional sonnet, 
nothing indicated the existence of the poet. But he was visited by 
those better able to understand and appreciate him than his usual 
acquaintances. To Lady Austen and his charming cousin, the Lady 
Hesketh, whose refined manners, lively wit, and brilliant intellect, 
aroused his higher powers, we are chiefly indebted, not only for the 
Task, but for many of his best productions. To the influence, also, 
of these attractive qualities of his accomplished relative, which fuar- 
nished his mind with the healthful excitement it so much needed, and 
to the mental labour thus superinduced, he in all probability owed the 
long exemption subsequently enjoyed, from that religious gloom and 
melancholy which had been fast gathering like night over his entire 
moral nature 

This admirably exemplifies the great advantage to health of body and 
mind, of calling forth the latter by presenting its appropriate objects. 
A few intelligent friends visiting him for a short time, awakened into 
wholesome activity faculties which were rusting from disuse, or what 
was even worse, were employed upon the subtleties of theology, 
which filled his imagination with horrors. The consequence of this 
restored vigour was one of the most beautiful poems in our language, 
several excellent fugitive pieces, and the amusing adventures of John 
Gilpin. This last, as every reader knows, was composed in one of 
Cowper’s darkest moods, and it may be well to call, in passing, atten- 
tion to this fact, as one of the thousands totally inexplicable upon any 
other than phrenological principles. It demonstrates the multiplex 
character of the mind, and shows that the faculty of «* Wit” can be in 
action, suggesting the most ludicrous incidents, even while Cautious- 
ness, and some other organs, are filling the fancy with these frightful 
creations. But let us turn more particularly to his cranial develope- 
ments. The perceptive faculties were very strong, indicated in the 
likenesses more by the depth than breadth of his forehead. Hence 
his descriptive power, the graphic vigour of which is equal to Thomp- 
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son’s in accuracy, but, in consequence of his smaller propensities, not 
jn warmth of colouring. Comparing him with the author of the 
“ Seasons,”’ whom he somewhat resembles, we agree with Coleridge 
in thinking the latter the “‘born poet.” There is commonly greater 
purity of style, if not more depth of thought, in the “ Task,” but it 
lacks the fervour and intensity of the “‘ Seasons.”” Cowper’s tempe- 
rament was finer, and his Causality probably larger. But the Ideality, 
Language, and affective faculties of Thompson were much superior. 
Cowper’s productions are usually compact, vigorous, and highly 
polished. They never offend the most cultivated taste, but often 
delight it, and on the other hand, seldom move the affections. 
Thompson seizes the attention, holds it in spite of many faults, rivets 
it upon the subject, carries his reader right onward in the current of a 
sweeping amplification, and often in a perfect cataract of words; 
words, however, which frequently, with singular beauty, advance, 
expand, and enforce the thought. Comparison, in Cowper, was well 
developed, and Ideality, though by no means a ruling organ, was not 
deficient. Language, also, was rather large; in accordance with 
which he was not only an excellent linguist, but, in our humble 
opinion, his English style is unsurpassed in precision and purity, and 
combines to a greater degree strength and beauty with a chastened 
simplicity, than that of any writer of the last or present century with 
whose works we are familiar. Benevolence, which was powerful, 
together with his small Destructiveness, created that extreme horror 
of war, however palliated by the necessity of nations, and that almost 
morbid sensibility to the infliction of pain upon any sentient being, so 
often manifested in his writings. 
“I would not number in my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
et wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
Veneration and Wonder, equally large and active, disposed him to see 
signs and tokens, and a special providence in the operations of nature, 
whenever they deviated from common experience. Philosophical 
solutions of doubtful causes displeased him, and seemed to him 
profane. 
« “Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects ; 
Of action and reaction. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feel 
And bids the world take heart, and banish fear. 


Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause ° 
Suspend the effect or heal it?” 
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Like all men of high intellectual and moral endowment, he was 
disgusted with the low standard by which society regulates its actions, 
and he clung to the pleasing belief of eternal justice manifesting its 
retributive power in partial and particular instances. Like thetn, too, 
he was apt, for the want of a philosophy derived from the nature of 
things, to confound the physical and moral laws. Thus he beheld, 
in the great fog which covered Europe in 1783, the workings of an 
offended Deity. Conscientiousness and Cautiousness constitute, 
both from their size and morbid actions, the most striking points of 
his religious character. They were the greater part of his life in 
diseased action, and the source of much of his suffering, which was 
rendered frightfully intense by his very active temperament. His 
correspondence, especially that part of it relating to his religious 
experience, presents a painful picture of the unhealthy action of these 
organs. Nor is the gloom they leave upon the reader’s mind in the 
slightest degree lessened, by reflecting upon the manner in which 
some of his friends replied to those communications. The editor of 
those letters attempts, in his preface, to refute the notion, rather pre- 
valent after the publication of Hayley’s life of the poet, that religion, 
or his views of religion, led to his mental aberrations; but, as we 
think, unsuccessfully. He states the poet’s gloom and hypochondria 
were entirely produced by his having in early life imprudently 
checked an erysipelatous affection of the face. That his health 
might have been thus injured, and his mind, in consequence, slightly 
effected, is not denied. But it cannot be received, in the face of more 
powerful ones, as an adequate cause of Cowper’s insanity. ‘That his 
peculiar notions of religion exercised a most powerful influence over 
his mind, cannot be contested, since he has himself recorded it. Nor 
will any unprejudiced inquirer hesitate to acknowledge, after weigh- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, that that influence was fright- 
fully disastrous. Let us, then, remember his organisation; the pre- 
dominant nervous temperament, the small Hope, moderate Self-esteem, 
large Cautiousness and Conscientiousness ; and it will at once be con- 
ceded that any thing calculated to stimulate unduly the larger organs, 
and encumber the weaker, could not fail to be extremely pernicious. 
Now, one of the capital points of belief of the sect to which he was 
attached, is that of the “elect,” and the comparative uselessness of 
good works to secure salvation. One of this persuasion, with a large 
endowment of Self-esteem and Hope, will be very apt to think him- 
self one of the chosen, even though his actual vices would make him 
appear, in the eyes of all others, utterly unworthy of the selection. 
And on the other hand, one with these same organs small, and believ- 
ing thus, would, notwithstanding his whole life might have been 
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watked by the severe practice of the higher virtues, fear, in his 
desponding moments, that he was destined to hopeless punishment. 
The latter was Cowper’s case. Bit to show more clearly the influ- 
ence of such views upon one of his organisation, let us listen to 
himself. 

Zo the Rev. Mr. Newton. 
“My dear Friend,— 

“ My device was intended to represent, not my own heart, but the 
heart of a» Christian, mourning and yet rejoicing, pierced with thorns 
yet wreathed about with roses. I have the thorn without the rose. 
My briar is a wintry one, the flowers are withered, but the thorn 
remains.” 

Again, some months later: 

“T have been lately mofe dejected than usual; more harassed by 
dreams in the night, and more deeply poisoned by them on the 
following day. I know not what is portended by an alteration for 
the worse, after eleven years of misery.” 


The eleven years here, makes the time duting which he believed 
himself hopelessly doomed to future punishment; and thus he con- 
tinues, several years after :— 


“ Adam’s approach to the tree of life, after he had sinned, was not 
more effectually prohibited by the flaming sword, that turned every 
way, than mine to its great antitype has been now almost thirteen 
years, a short interval of two or three days, which passed about this 
time twelvemonth, alone excepted. For what reason it is that I am 
thus long excluded, if I am ever again to be admitted, is known to 
God only. I can say but this, that if he is still my father, this 
paternal severity has toward me been such as that I have reason to 
account it unexampled. * * * If the ladder of Christian experience 
reaches, as I suppose it does, to the very presence of God, it has 
nevertheless its foot in the abyss. And if Paul stood, as no doubt he 
did, on the topmost round éf it, I have been standing, and still stand, 
on the lowest, in this thirteenth year that has passed since I descended. 
In such a situation of mind, encompassed by the midnight of absolute 
despair, and a thousand times filled with unspeakable horror, I first 
commenced author.” 


In this same letter, he alludes to a fear expressed by some of his 
teligious friends that he might be injured by the gaiety of some of the 
intelligent acquaintances who surrounded him ! 


“ At present, however, I have no connections at which either you, 
T trust, or any who love me and wish me well, have occasion to 
VOR, 127 


. 
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conceive alarm. * * * I do not know that there is among them a 
single person from whom I am likely to catch contamination.” 


A month later, he writes in the same strain of hopelessness— 


“ The dealings of God with me are to myself utterly unintelligible. 
More than a twelvemonth has passed since I began to hope that, 
having walked the whole breadth of the bottom of this Red Sea, | 
was beginning to climb the opposite shore, and I prepared to sing the 
song of Moses. But I have been disappointed; those hopes have 
been blasted; those comforts have been wrested from me. I could 
not be so duped, even by the arch enemy himself, as to be made to 
question the Divine nature of them; but I have been made to believe 
that God gave them to me in derision, and took them away in 
vengeance.” 


A long letter follows, of exculpation from certain charges of living 
too gay a life, in which he anxiously assures his friend that riding 
out with Mrs. Unwin in the carriage and company of Lady Hesketh, 
has not led him into the dissipation his friends had feared. There 
can be but one feeling experienced by every sane mind towards those 
who would thus have deprived the unhappy poet of the little pleasure 
within his reach, and that is unutterable disgust. 

Our space admits of no more extracts from that painful correspond- 
ence, nor do we suppose more to be necessary to convince the reader 
that whatever happiness others may have found in the tenets he 
cherished, to Cowper they brought nothing but gloom and misery. 

Phrenologists perpetually urge divines, who possess peculiar oppor- 
tunities for applying its benefits, to study the only true science of 
mind. Suppose the Rev. Mr. Newton, the poet’s friend and spiritual 
counsellor, could have been thus enlightened, and consequently been 
able to detect the peculiarities of Cowper’s organisation, its excesses 
and defects, would he have responded as he did to those gloomy, 
morbid, hopeless letters? When the poet’s fears at length extended 
even unto the horrid apprehension of eternal punishment— when his 
overwrought Conscientiousness magnified his venial offences into 
crimes too deep for the infinite mercy of heaven—could any divine 
acquainted, as every divine ought to be, with the difference between 
healthy and diseased manifestations, have balanced—according to all 
the cold niceties of that merciless creed, which is the offspring of an 
exterminating spirit, savouring much more of man’s destructiveness 
than of the even-handed justice of God—all the probabilities and 
improbabilities of such a destiny for his friend, and that friend one 
who had never injured a human being—no, not a particle of organised 


matter—one who would not have doomed a Nero or a Caligula to the . 
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fate which, with so much self-abasement, he dreaded for himself? 
Would he have played and tampered with those insane horrors, 
instead of appealing to that intellect which, even in detailing them, 
evinced its strength, and to that sense of justice, never blind nor 
without charity, but when beholding his own frailties—instead of 
demonstrating, by a force of reason which his unhappy friend could 
not have resisted, the total impossibility of his ever suffering the 
frightful punishment he so much feared, but which, in the whole 
course of his sinless life, he could not have incurred? But the Rev. 
Mr. Newton was without light; the language which the Author of 
man has impressed upon the dome of thought had not then been 
interpreted aright, and the inner mysteries of the sanctuary were yet 
unsolved. 

The melancholy poet, but too prone to observe the darker shades 
of life, required society the opposite to that which Olney or his 
religious associations furnished. And the attentive reader of his 
history cannot fail to discover, in the salutary effects which ever 
followed his occasional intercourse with strong and healthy minds, the 
absurdity of that philosophy which, by a species of homeopathic treat- 
ment, would cure with what created the disease—would substitute the 
base for the antidote—and attempt to dissipate the mists by extinguish- 
ing the sun. 

During the five or more years when he was engaged upon the 
translation of Homer, his health was unusually sound, and his mind 
proportionately vigorous ; but after that work was completed, and all 
proper excitement withdrawn from his faculties, he unwisely returned 
again to theological mysticism. His intellect began to wander, and 
once more became thoroughly overcast ; but now, unfortunately, with 
clouds and thick darkness no more to be completely dispelled, and 
whence he at last emerged, the dim phantom of himself, with his 
physical energies utterly sapped, his mind emasculate and shattered— 
the unhappy victim of religious mania. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


The Philosophy of Human Life: being an investigation of the 
Elemente of Lift Pater that dets—the Will that dine the 
Action—and the Accountability or Sanctions that influence the 
formation of Volitions ; together with ore, adapted to the 
aye litical, popular, moral, and religious natures of man, 

y Amos Dean, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Albany 

Medical College. Published by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & Op, 

Boston: 12 mo. pp. 300. 


It is highly gratifying to observe that the number of works pub 
lished on phrenology is rapidly increasing. This fact shows that not 
only the advocates of the science are zealously engaged in multiplying 
their efforts in its behalf, but also that a strong conviction exists in the 
community generally of the truth and importance of the principles it 
involves. It is stated, on good authority, that a greater number of 
works on phrenology have been published and sold in Great Britain 
for several years past, than on any other one subject, with the excep- 
tion of religion. And we can see no satisfactory reason why this 
may not yet be the case in the United States. As an evidence of 
this, there have been published within the past year, five or six new 
books by our own countrymen, besides new editions called for of 
several foreign works on the science. 

Among the former, may be mentioned the one heading this article. 
Its extended title will convey to the reader some idea of the natur 
and character of the work. Its author was one of the first in the 
United States to espouse publicly the new science. Nearly ten yeas 
since, Mr. Dean delivered a course of lectures on phrenology befor 
an association of young men in the city of Albany. These lectures 
were afterwards published in a small volume, under the title of 
‘* Elements of Phrenology,”’ which met with quite a favourable reeep 
tion. Mr. Dean has also contributed several interesting articles 
the Edinburgh, as well as to the American Phrenological Jour. 
And we congratulate the friends of the scienee in the reception of 
this, his last and most valuable contribution on the “ Philosophy of 
Human Life.” Our only regret is, that we cannot possibly do the 
work justice within the small space in which the limits of a periodical 
like this necessarily confine us. 

The topics discussed in the present work, are among the mos 
difficult and abstruse that have ever come before the human mind. 
Perhaps it may be safe to say, that no other subjects whatever hat 
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excited as much controversy, or enlisted more talent, than those of 
Wil, Free Agency, and Human Responsibility. And the principles 
iavolved in them are still very far from being settled, or even a small 
share of the difficulties that beset inquirers on these subjects, from 
being removed. The functions of the brain must be correctly and 
thoroughly understood by all leading writers on mental science, before 
these points can be generally settled; and even then, large numbers in 
the community will be entirely incapable of understanding the philo- 
wphy of Free Agency and Human Responsibility. But the past 
history, and the present state of mental science, however, indicate 
that the time is not far distant when all views of mind, which can 
have any permanent influence, or command any tolerable share of 
attention and respect, must be based on a knowledge of the structure 
ad functions of the brain. The number of eminent men who are 
compelled to admit this fact, is rapidly increasing, and it is the 
part of wisdom and self-interest for all engaged in the study of the 
philosophy of the mind, to examine the facts and principles adduced 
on this subject, as they may be found collected and recorded in 
various phrenological works. 

The work before us on the “ Philosophy of Human Life,” is based 
sriely on phrenological principles, though the technical language 
of the science is not generally used. The author commences by 
defining the number and nature of the primitive faculties of the mind, 
and then describes, in a very clear and satisfactory manner, what is 
understood by the term “*power’’—a term which has elicited no small 
share of controversy, and been greatly mystified by the metaphy- 
sicians. It is utterly impossible, in our present state of existence, to 
have any clear and definite conceptions of the nature of mental power, 
if we consider the mind only abstractly, and perfectly independent of 
the body. 

Mr. Dean here devotes forty pages to a consideration of the Will. 
His views on this point are decidedly ingenious and philosophical, 
being well arranged and clearly presented. He alludes to the erro- 
neous views which some have entertained on the subject in the 


following manner :— 


“The will appears to have been considered, by many, not as originating 
the mind, or as forming a part of it, but as introduced into it. 


They seem to have viewed it as a se rate, independent agent, finding 
i appropriate employment in the coining of decisions or determinations 
which the mind and material organisation are best occupied in carrying 
into effect. This may be inferred from their speaking of the self-deter- 
wining power of the will, a power which certainly can be exercised in 
wo other way than by an act of the will. This act, like every other, 
bust have a cause; and if the will be self-determining, can be caused 
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only by an act of itself. This would involve the obvious contradiction 
of requiring an act of volition to precede every act of volition ; which is 
the same, in substance, as to require a beginning prior to any Pegi ing, 

“It may also be inferred from the power they vest in the will o recall 
ing past ideas. That is a power the will can never directly exercise, jf 
ideas cannot be recalled by the different faculties that originally enter. 
tained them, no act of the will can be competent for that purpose, [f 
they can be, and are so recalled, they are then present to the mind, and 
no act of the will is required. 

“If the will be an agent thus introduced, and thus gifted with the 
power, not merely of controlling mind and matter, but also itself, jt 
would be important to inquire into the manner of its introduction; into 
its composition; into the principles on which its decisions are founded; 
and into the authority by which it claims to exercise such illimitably 
sway over the powers of mind and body, with which its only tie of con. 
nection would seem to be that of command on the one part, and obedience 
on the other. 

“ All this, however, is an error. The will is not a tyrant, merely in- 
troduced into the mind to control. It is no more separate from, or inde. 
pendent of, intellectual action, than aré perception, memory, or associa- 
tion. It is a legitimate part of the operation of mind; and hence its 
origin, elements, and principles are to be sought in that great concentra 
tion of all feeling and of all thougtt. 

“ With this view of the origin and nature of will, it may be defined o 
be, The decision of the whole mind upon the whole matter.” 


To explain this point briefly in our own words, we would remark 


that will, as connected with free agency, may be considered the 
decision or assent of a majority of the faculties, in view of all the 
motives presented to them through the intellect. Three conditions 
are absolutely necessary to constitute any being a free agent: viz 
first, wiLL; secondly, A PLURALITY OF moTivEs; and thirdly, rows 
in the wit. over the iNsTRUMENTs oF action. The faculties of th 
mind may be considered as constituting a little republic, each posses: 
ing a nature peculiar to itself, and affected accordingly, in view of 
motives, or rather, in accordance with certain fixed relations which 
the mental faculties sustain to external objects. Now, since the pr- 
pensities and sentiments, i. e. the animal and moral nature of ma, 
are mere blind instincts in themselves, ‘motives must be addressed w 
them through the medium of the intellect, which alone is endowel 
with the powers of perception and reason. It is the intellect whieh 
furnishes not only the motives, but judges of their adaptation to the 
other faculties, and reasons on the consequences of selecting and act 
ing in view of the motives presented. Here a knowledge of the 
structure of the brain throws great light on the subject of the will, s 
connected with free agency. The posterior and middle lobes of the 
brain include the organs of the propensities and sentiments, while the 
anterior lobe includes those of the intellect. 

Sir Charles Bell discovered that two distinct sets of nervous 
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filaments proceed from the spinal column, and, that though they are 
enveloped in the same sheath, and cannot, in their texture, be distin- 
guished from each other, yet perform entirely different functions. 
Those filaments which proceed from the anterior part of the spinal 
column, are the voluntary nerves, or nerves of motion, and those pro- 
ceeding from the posterior part, are involuntary nerves, or nerves of 
sensation. Consequently, the latter class of nerves, as far ag the 
choiee or agency of the individual is concerned, must necessarily be 
governed or controlled by the former. Hence, it might be inferred, 
a priori, that the same harmony exists in the distribution of the ner- 
vous filaments, when applied to the brain. And it has since been 
fully established by phrenological discoveries, that the nerves of 
motion, or the voluntary nerves, ramify the convolutions of the ante- 
rior lobe of the brain; whereas, the nerves of sensation, or the invo- 
luntary nerves, ramify the convolutions of the middle end posterior 
lobes, which also receive a few nervous filaments of motion, and only 
a few, compared with the anterior lobe. Accordingly, therefore, will 
depends chiefly upon the anterior lobe, and the propensities, feelings, 
and sentiments, manifested by the functions of other portions of the 
brain, must be governed principally by means of the intellect. 

Inasmuch as phrenology proves that there is a plurality of faculties 
to the mind, there will necessarily be a plurality of motives; and, by 
the discovery of the connection of the voluntary nerves with the ante- 
rior lobe of the brain, we see that this fact gives man indirectly power 
over the instruments of action, or the organs of sensation and feeling. 
But the actual power of the will must chiefly depend on the relative 
size existing between the anterior and the middle and posterior lobes 
of the brain. ‘There are, then, different degrees of free agency, and, 
consequently, corresponding variations in the amount of human 
responsibility. In this remark, we simply refer to the natural capa- 
bilities of man, and not to the privileges enjoyed, or the knowledge 
aequired, both of which conditions have a powerful influence on 
human character and conduct. As the philosophy of the will and 
moral agency can never be correctly and fully understood without a 
knowledge of the structure and functions of the brain, we regret that 
Mr. Dean should have omitted, or passed over so slightly, this 
important part of the subject. And we hope, if a new edition of his 
work is called for, he will not fail to introduce this point, and show 
the dependence of the will on the intellect, and the relations which 
subsist between the different lobes of the brain; for by this means 
only, can a rational and satisfactory explanation be given of the prin- 
ciples involved in free agency. 

Mr. Dean devotes the chief body of the work, under the heads of 
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physical, popular, political, moral, and religious sanctions, to prove 
and illustrate this point, viz. that the Creator governs the world of 
mindsin the same way that he does the world of matter, i. e. by sub- 
jecting it to the operation of general laws. ‘The physical and organic 
laws which govern human organisation are severally explained, as 
well as the nature of the faculties attached to their violation. Under 
the head of political, and also of popular sanctions, may be found 
many “excellent remarks, peculiarly adapted to the present state of 
society and of our free institutions. We should be pleased to make 
several quotations, but our limits prevent; and the only amend we 
ean make, is, by earnestly recommending the work to the attention 
of all our readers. As to the leading objects of the work, they 
resemble in many respects the ‘‘ Constitution of Man,” though it is 
by no means a copy of that work, as some persons might naturally 
infer from the nature of the subjects discussed. The style, arrange- 
ment, and manner in which the views are presented, are decidedly 
original, and, in some respects, the work will not suffer in comparison 
with the great master-piece of Mr. Combe. Mr. Dean’s style is 
chaste and elegant ; and would, in the estimation of some, possess too 
much polish and embellishment for the discussion of scientific and 
philosophical subjects. 

There is one term of very frequent occurrence in Mr. Dean’s work, 
the use of which we are disposed to condemn, viz. volition. This 
has always been a favourite word with the metaphysicians, but inas- 
much as the term, volition, is perfectly unintelligible to the great mass 
of minds, and even writers themselves on mental philosophy put dif- 
ferent constructions upon its meaning, the word, in our opinion, 
should never be used by phrenologists, or by any writers on mental 
science, who make any sooranians to simplicity and accuracy in the 
use of language. 

We cannot close this notice without copying at some length, a 
quotation from Mr. Dean’s chapter on the religious nature of man. 
The remarks contained in this extract need no commendation. It is 
quite certain, that when man’s whole nature is correctly understood, 
religion will be more rational and consistent in its manifestations, than 
the world has ever yet witnessed. When we become fully acquainted 
with the physical. and mental nature of man, and with the true inter- 
pretation of revelation, we shall find a most wonderful adaptation and 
harmony existing between the laws of the former and the truths of 
the latter. The exhibitions of Divine truth will then be accompanied 
with a power and efficacy which we no where now behold, inasmuch 
as they will be more in accordance with the will of the Deity, and the 
means which he has divinely appointed for the conversion and salva- 
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tion of men. There will then, also, be such a beauty and consistency 
in the manifestation of religious character and conduct as to excite the 
admiration, and command the respect of the world. It will approxi- 
mate to that perfect standard which the Deity designed and Revelation 
requires. 


“To learn the will of God from his works, requires the exercise of an 
acute, discriminating intellect. That he wills the highest possible de- 
of happiness to his rational creatures, is chlens Dom e fact, that 
ape endowed them with capacities for enjoyment, and spread around 
them a creation to minister to their desires. To the physical wants of 
every bodily organ he has furnished their appropriate aliment; to the 
social wants, companions, friends, and relatives; to the ideal wants, all 
the beauty, sublimity, and grandeur reflected from his creation; to the 
benevolent wants, objects of misery, and distress every where to be 
relieved; to the immortal wants, the apprehension of the eternal rules 
of right and wrong, and the feeble comprehension of his own infinite 
self. With such a table spread before him, man is bidden to the feast 
of life. And yet how often does he transform that feast to a revel, or 
scene of cruel contentions, or of deep debauch! With him lies the 
choice of directions, that terminate in the issues of life or of death. He 
may steep the soul in the action of the propensities so deep, that it can 
hardly wing an aspiration beyond the mere animal nature; or he may 
lift its action into higher and nobler natures, and ascend, through his 
own moral and religious elements, to the infinite source of every thing 
that is. 

“To gratify all the propensities, in subjection to the higher sentiments, 
enlightened by intellect, ‘to use the world as not abusing it;’ to place 
the greatest good in the exercise of the highest thought and most enno- 
bling feeling; to mingle with all the bland socialities of life; to revel 
amid the deep feelings of the ideal ; to obey, in all things, the great and 
eternal rale of right, the golden rule of the gospel; to indulge in the ex- 
ercise of a high andheaven-born benevolence ; above all, to be thorough! 
imbued with the deep and all-pervading feeling of dependence, that wit 
the consciousness of having done all, and done all rightly, casts unhesi- 
tatingly and oe all results and consequences upon Him with 
whom are the issues of things; are the dictates of wisdom, and the reve- 
lations of God as disclosed in his word, as proclaimed from his works. 

“In what, then, does religion essentially consist? Not, certainly, in 
the mere obedience yielded to creeds, or forms of worship, or special 
observances. Not in the assumption of undisturbed gravity, great sedate- 
ness, or measured regularity of demeanour. Not io the indulgence of an 
ascetic spirit, condemning every thing bearing the impress of this world, 
and yet instinctively clinging to every thing earthly. Not in narrowness 
of mental vision, intolerance of opinion, or severity of judgment upon 
worldly affairs. Not in such consists the religion revealed in the gospel, 
or in the books of nature. Far other and different is its spirit and mode 
of exhibition. 

“It inspires a deep felt humility, a strong sense of dependence, awun- 
shaken confidence in the Supreme Power. To the pains and penalties 
of the physical sanction it brings uncomplaining endurance; to those o 
the politieal, a meek submission ; to those of the popular, the disposition 
and effort to merit better things; and to those of the moral, the terrible 
inflictions of an awkward conscience, it brings, not the forgiveness of 
itself, but of its author. It applies to that self-created, and self-iaflicting 
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wound, the balm of a pardoning God. It brings to that deadly leprosy 
of the immortal nature, the only means of relief, the only unction that 
can heal. Its spirit is mild, merciful, benevolent. To all the varying 
grades of suffering, it carries but one thought—to relieve. To all the 
complications of error, it brings but one “ay omggner amend. It seeks to 
do good to the only end that good may one, and that irrespective of 
the agent. In joy it meets the approving smile of its God, and rejoices; 
in sorrow, the discipline of the same being, and rejoices still. It is 
purified by affliction, and ennobled by endurance. It finds in every thing 
around it more of good than of evil. It revenges wrongs committed, by 
visiting the moral nature of the wrong doer with the vengeance of for- 
giveness. Meek in its aspect, pretensionless in its claims, charitable in 
its constructions, it goes forth amid all this world’s multiplied activities, 
and throws around its pains and pleasures, its loves and hatreds, its 
hopes and fears, its triumphs and defeats, the mild mantle of its own 
bland spirit. Its merits lay not in profession, but in possession. It is no 
noisy arguer, nor wordy disputant. It flies from the clash of ereeds, and 
the wrangle of sects, and takes refuge with the lowly in mind. It points 
to the centre, source, origin, and cause of things, and urges upon every 
primitive power of man the highest possible motive that can be addressed 
toit. It invites rather than threatens, and 7 to human fears onl 
as a means of strengthening human hopes. It hallows and sanctifies a 
within the sphere of its influence, and visits this sleep of the soul duri 
life, with, at least, the dreams of heaven. It is to the spiritual worl 
what light is to the natural, and in its mild effulgence stand revealed, 
in their true proportions, all the mi hty moral machinery of motive, 
intention, power, volition, and act. This is the spirit of the gospel, the 
spirit of nature. It is neither adverse to life, nor to any of its legitimate 

rsuits. Religion, unfitted and unadapted to this world, never would 
oe been sent here by its author. The language of scorn, derision, 
contempt, and condemnation of all this world’s uses and purposes, is the 
language of men, not of God. Why scorn the nursery in which the in- 
fancy of a limitless being is reared? We do not look back with contempt 
upon the cradle in which our slumbering infancy was recked. The cradle 
is to life what the world is to eternity. All the uses and purposes of 
whiéh the last is susceptible, may, in some after stage of our being, be 
viewed by us in the same light that we now look back upon the baubles 
that decked our infancy. Yet those baubles were real to us then, and so 
are the uses and purposes of this world now. They were also useful 
then. They brought into exercise the same powers and faculties that 
were required in after life. So also are the uses and purposes of this 
world useful now. They call out our powers and faculties into action, 
and serve to discipline immortal natures. What! with a physical frame, 
and mental powers and capacities adapted to the present state of things, 
to condemn every thing earthly, and to yield to that condemnation the 
highest possible homage, that of our action ; to lay aside all effort and 
exertion, because every thing here is too mean for attainment, and thus 
merit heaven by becoming self-destroyers on earth! This would bea 
doctrine unworthy the reception of man; much more, then, the bestow- 
ment of . 

“Tt is not against the uses, but the abuses of this world, that the mild 
spirit of religion raises its voice of protestation and warning. Against 
the uaregulated action of the propensities it brings to bear all the machi- 
nery of man’s higher nature. But their modified, regulated action it in- 
vites, encourages, enforces. Its great, leading, and all-controlling object 
is, to make man fitter for heaven, by rendering him a better tenant of 
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earth; not a more earthly tenant, but a more heavenly occupant of an 
earthly dwelling-place. 

“Religion is emphatically a thing of life, and dwells with living sym- 
pathies, and kindles and glows with living emotions. It is caculated 
not merely for a Sabbath day garment, but for an every day familiar. It 
is designed to accompany the merchant to his counting-house ; the me- 
chanic to his work-shop; the student to his study; and the farmer to his 
field of labour. It forms the golden dream of youth; the firmer strength 
of manhood; the supporting staff of age. Without it, fear subsides into 
dismay, and hope dies in despair; all things contingent are regarded as 
necessary, and al] means transformed into ends; the great mistake is 
discovered too late to be rectified, and the death that was expected to 
fold in eternal slumber, on its approach seems rather to awaken to 
eternal vigilance.” 





MISCELLANY. 


Examination of a Skull.—After a public lecture on phrenology at the 
Temperance Hall, in this city, on the evening of March 6th,.1840, two 
skulls were presented to Mr. L. N. Fowler for examination. Mr. Fowler 
had no knowledge whatever of the character of the individuals to whom 
the skulls belonged, and was governed in his examination solely by their 


cranial developements. We can now give only the results of one exami- 
nation, though the other was by no means less striking and correct, and 
may be presented in some future number of the Journal. Mr. Fowler’s 
remarks on the first skull, were as follows :— 


1st, I should think this was the skull of a male, who had a large brain, 
and considerable mind, yet was more distinguished for his physical 
strength and powers of endurance. 

2d, His moral sentiments were decidedly weak, particularly Conscien- 
tiousness and Hope; and his actions were without reference to the 
future, or regard for principles of justice. 

3d, He had very strong animal feelings and propensities. The strongest 
of these were Combativeness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, and Firm- 
ness, which, if perverted, would make him quarrelsome, cruel, desperate, 
and stubborn in the extreme. He would be disposed to boast, be proud 
of his strength, and when angry, would be reckless and desperate; was 
naturally ambitious, yet low-minded, witty, and fond of sport and sensual 
indulgence ; was very self-willéd, and had uncommon self-possession and 
presence of mind; never gave up the cbject of his pursuit, and would 
always have his own way, right or wrong. To sum up his character, I 
should say that Destructiveness and Firmness had a controlling influ- 
ence, making him cruel, desperate, and ed of a murderous dispo- 
sition, and a stubborn, ungovernable will. 


Such was Mr. Fowler’s examination, after which the gentleman who 
had obtained the skull from Georgetown, Del., stated to the audience 
some facts in the character of the person to whom it belonged. It 
appeared that the individual, whose skull was examined, was Robert 

orris, who had been executed for murder. The following document 
contains briefly the facts in the case :— 
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Court of Oyer and Terminer, Oct. Term, 1631. 
Indictment for Murder. 


} This indictment was found at the October term, 
State of Delaware, | 1831, of the court in Sussex tongs Beery 
rg. 


v8. upon the oath of the grand inquest, c the 
Robert Morris. | said Robert Morris with the murder, on of a 
Witnesses: brig lying in the Delaware Bay, of the captain by 
Samuel Allen, | the name of Hilburn; he was convicted at the court 
John O’Berry. | above-named, and executed on Tuesday, the eighth 
J day of November, 1831. 


Remarks.—Robert Morris was an Englishman by birth, was shipped 
at Philadelphia whilst in a state of intoxication, and on being ordered 
from his berth whilst opposite Lewistown, in the Delaware Bay, was 
pulled by the captain from the berth in which he was lying, and then 
stabbed the captain with a long Spanish knife. He was a man of re- 
markable muscle, ard of great firmness. He walked to the gallows, and 
adjusted the cord about his neck, telling the sheriff where the best place 
was to fix the knot. The rope broke, in consequence of his request that 
the sheriff would make the drop long, to kill him instantly. On being 
taken up again, he offered to place the rope over the hook, remarking, 
that he would die like a man, and without a struggle. Such was indeed 
the fact; he never exhibited the least appearance of fear, nor moved 
a muscle, that could be discovered. 

He stated, after his conviction for murder, that he had no intention to 
kill Captain Hilburn, but that he shipped on board the brig whilst intoxi- 
cated, and when he become more sober, he wanted to be set on shore, 
as he was not pleased with being on board so small a vessel and weak 
manned, having been accustomed to being on board of men-of-war, hav- 
ing been on a four years’ cruise with Commodore Hull, of the United 
States service, who could, if present, testify to his good behaviour and 
undoubted bravery. 


I certify the above statements to be truths taken from the record, and 
personal conversation myself with Robert Morris. In testimony of 
which, I have hereunto set my hand, this 27th February, 1840, at 
Georgetown, Del. 





Josaua 8S. Layton. 


— 


Character inferred from an Examination of the Skull, by Mr. De- 
ville, of London.—The numerous readers of “Jack Sheppard,” have 
doubtless become familiar with the stern, hardened, infamous, and vin- 
dictive character of Jonathan Wild, whose skeleton is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Fowler, a surgeon of Windsor, England. The friends of 
phrenology, and, indeed, the curious portions of society in general, will 
doubtless be interested in some account of the craniological develope- 
ments of so extraordinary a villain. We learn, then, that the skeleton, 
as it stands in case, is five feet five inches; and several medical men who 
have seen it, have pronounced that Wild, when living, must have stood 
about five feet eight or nine inches. The skeleton is in a perfect state, 
with the exception of the thumb of the left hand, and part of the fore- 
finger of the right hand, which are missing. There are three teeth in 
the head, which are quite sound. Mr. Fowler, anxious to ascertain if 
the general character of Wild, while living, was borne out by the phreno- 
logieal developements of the head, sent the skull, some time since, to 
Mr. Deville, the well-known phrenologist in the Strand; but without 
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giving the most remote hint as to the name and character of the part 
whose shoulders it once fitted.” It was returned to Mr. Fowler, wit 
a “certificate” from Mr. Deville, of which the following is a copy :— 


This is the skull of an individual possessing some useful faculties for 
mechanical operations, going about and comprehending things readily ; 
but he is a singular character, with a large portion of brain in the region 
of the propensities. And under disappointment of his own importance, 
pecuniary difficulties, or intoxication, he would be very likely to commit 
crime. He would be fond of offspring or children, but not a kind parent, 
as the mandate must be obeyed. He would be the associate of a female, 
and probably be a married man, but liable to jealousy, being a doubter 
of the integrity of others towards himself; and while in this state of 
feeling, if aroused, he would be liable to do injury to those so offending 
him, and, if murder might be the result from such an organisa- 
tion. He would be conceited, self-willed, and obstinate, and, if opposed 
in his own views, his passions would run very high. He would, without 
much hesitation, appropriate to his own use the property of others ; but, 
in so doing, show some ingenuity and cunning, it being difficult of detec- 
tion. He would, at times, manifest some feeling for religion, and might 
follow some sect, and at times hold forth upon the subject; but I doubt 
much the integrity upon it, being more to cover and screen the animal 
propensities. He would be a talker in his own society—a knowing and 
conceited individual. He has had some notions of music, and having 
some command of words, would be likely to become the songster of his 
society—such an organisation preferring society where he could become 
the hero of a public-house party. From the character of the bones, it 
appears to be the skull of an elderly man, whom I consider as having 
had the power of becoming useful, but from the predominance of the 
animal, I consider him an aged sinner, 


It will be perceived by all those who have read the life of Wild, that 
the above delineation of his character, according to phrenology, is re- 
markably correct. 


Noble Sentiment——Dr. Spurzheim was emphatically the friend of 
woman. In conversation with a lady at Boston, on the subject of female 
education, he remarked that woman would have but little influence on 
— till the systems of instruction were improved. “And how can 
they be improved?” inquired the’ lady. “By the efforts of yourself, 
madam, and others of your own sex who take an interest in the subject,’ 
he promptly replied. “Men do not, except in very rare instances, feel 
inclined to promote the mental improvement of females; they fear that 
they shall lose their empire over you, if you become as wise as men; 
therefore, you must in the first place educate yourselves—lead the way, 
and show us, by example, the benefits that result from a good and tho- 
rough system of instruction. I know that reason must be cultivated, in 
order that persons may understand their moral duties, and the best man- 
ner of discharging them; but my sex do not, as yet, care to have women 
reason ; they think it enough if you can only feel. This is wrong; for 
till women are taught to reason, they cannot cultivate the reasoni 

ers of their children; and hence it is, that the passions and selfis. 
lings are made so predominant in the greater part of our race. But 
women must themselves take the lead in correcting these errors.” 
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Dr. Gall’s Visit to the Prison of Berlin.—Dr. Gall was an excellent 
practical phrenologist, and scarcely ever failed in his delineations of 
character. The following interesting accouat of his visit to the prison 
of Berlin, was drawn up by some of the gentlemen who accompanied 
him, and was published at the time in Nos. 97 and 98 of the Freymi- 
thige for May, 1805, and afterward’s recopied into Gall’s large work on 
the Functions of the Brain :— 


Dr. Gall having expressed a desire to inspect the prisons of Berlin, 
with a view of making himself acquainted with their arrangements and 
construction, as well as of observing the heads of the prisoners, it was 
proposed to him, that he should visit not only the prisons of that city, but 
the house of correction, and the fortress of Spandau. 

Accordingly, on the 17th of April, 1805, Dr. Gall began with those of 
Berlin, in presence of the directing commissaries, the superior officers of 
the establishment, the inquisitors of the criminal deputation, the coun- 
sellor Thirnagel, and Schmidt, the assessors Muhlberg and Wunder, 
the superior counsellor of the medical inspection, Welper, Dr. Flem- 
ming, Professor Wildenow, and several other gentlemen. 

As soon as Dr. Gall had satisfied himself in regard to the regulations 
and general management of the establishment, the party went to the 
criminal prisons and to the salles de travail, where they found about 
two hundred prisoners, whom Dr. Gall was allowed to examine, without 
a word being said to him, either of their crimes or of their characters. 

It may here be remarked, that the great proportion of those detained in 
the criminal prisons, are robbers or thieves; and, therefore, it was to be 
expected, that if Dr. Gall’s doctrine were true, the organ of Acquisitive- 
ness should, as a general rule, be found to predominate in these indivi- 
duals. This eee soon appeared to be the case. The heads of 
all the thieves resembled each other more or less in shape. All of them 
presented a width and prominence at that part of the temple where the 
organ is situated, with a depression above the eyebrows, a retreating 
forehead, and the skull flattened towards the top. These peculiarities 
were perceptible at a single glance; but the touch rendered still more 
striking, the difference between the form of the skulls of robbers, aud 
that of the skulls of those who were detained for other causes. The 
peculiar shape of the head, generally characteristic of thieves, astonished 
the party still more, when several prisoners were ranged in a line; but 
it was never so strikingly botne out and illustrated as when, at the re- 
quest of Dr. Gall, all the youths from twelve to fifteen years of age, who 
were confined for theft, were collected together; their heads presented 
so very nearly the same configuration, that they might easily have passed 
for the offspring of the same stock. 

It was with great ease that Dr. Gall distinguished confirmed thieves 
from those who were less dangerous; and in every instance his opinion 
was found to agree with the result of the legal interrogatories. The 
heads in which Acquisitiveness was most predominant, were that of 
Columbus, and among the children, that of the liule H., whom Gall 
recommended to keep in confinement for life, as utterly incorrigible. 
Judging from the judicial proceedings, both had manifested an extraor- 
dinary disposition for thieving. 

In entering one of the prisons, where all the women presented a pre- 
dominance of the same organ, except one, (then busy at the same em- 
ployment, and in precisely the same dress as the offenders,) Dr. Gall 

ed, as soon as he perceived her, why that person was there, seeing 
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that her head presented no appearance indicative of any propensity to 
steal. He was then told that she was not a criminal, but the inspectress 
of works. In the same way, he distinguished other individuals confined 
for different causes besides theft. 

Several opportunities of seeing Acquisitiveness, combined with other 
rae ery oped organs, presented themselves. In one prisoner, it was 
joined with Benevolence and the organ of theosophy, the latter particu- 
larly large. The individual was put to the proof, and, in all his dis- 
courses, showed great horror at robberies accompanied with violence, 
and manifested much respect for religion. He was asked which he 
thought the worse action, to ruin a poor labourer by taking his all, or to 
steal from a church without harming any one? He replied that it was 
too revolting to rob a church, and that he could never summon resolution 
enough to do it. 

Dr. Gall was requested to examine particularly the heads of the pri- 
soners implicated in the murder of a Jewess, which had taken place the 
as year. In the wer ang murderer, Marcus Hirsch, he found a 

ead, which, besides indicating very depraved dispositions, presented 
_ nothing remarkable, except a very great developement of the organ of 
Perseverance. His accomplice, Jeanette Marcus, had an extremely 
vicious conformation of brain, the organ which leads to theft being 

reatly developed, as well as that of Destructiveness. He found in the 
female servants, Bendendorf and Babette, great want of circumspection ; 
and in the wife of Marcus Hirsch, a form of head altogether insignificant. 
All this was found to be in strict accordance with the respective cha- 
racters of the prisoners, as ascertained by the legal proceedings. 

The prisoner Fritze, suspected of having killed his wife, and appa- 
rently guilty of that crime, although he still stoutly denied it, was next 
shown to Dr. Gall. The latter found the organs of Cunning and Firm- 
ness highly developed—qualities which his interrogator had found bim 
manifest in the very highest degree. 

In the tailor Maschke, arrested for counterfeiting the legal coin, and 
whose genius for the mechanical arts was apparent in the execution of 
his crime, Gall found, without knowing for what he was confined, the 
organ of Constructiveness much developed, and a head so well organised, 
that he lamented several times the fate of that man. The truth is, that 
this Maschke was well known to possess great mechanical skill, and at 
the same time much kindness of heart. 

Scarcely had Dr. Gall advanced a few steps into another prison, when 
he perceived the organ of Constructiveness equally developed in a man 
named Troppe, a shoemaker, who, without any teaching, applied him- 
self to the making of watches, and other objects, by which he now lives. 
In examining him more nearly, Gall found also the organ of Imitation, 
generally remarkable in comedians, considerably developed—a just ob- 
servation, since the crime of —— was that of having extorted a con- 
siderable sum of money under the feigned character of an officer of 
police. Gall observed to him, that he must assuredly have been fond of 
playing tricks in bis youth, which he acknowledged. When Gall said to 
those about him, “ Jf that man had fallen in the way of comedians, he 
would have become an actor,” Troppe, astonished at the exactness and 
precision with which Gall unveiled his disposition, told them that he had 
in fact been some time (six months) a member of a strolling company— 
a circumstance which had not till then been discovered. : 

In the head of the en Heisig, who, in a state of intoxication, 
had stabbed his friend, found a generally good conformation, with 
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the exception of a very deficient Cautiousness, or great tashness. He 
remarked in several other prisoners the ns of Language, Colour, and 
Mathematics, in perfect accordance with the manifestations ; some of the 
first spoke several languages; those with large Colour, were fond of 
showy clothes, flowers, paintings, &e.; and those with Mathematics 
large, calculated easily from memory. 


Testimony in Favour of Phrenology.—Richard Carmichael, of Dub- 
lin, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, as well as of several other 
learned societies, and who is well known in the medical profession as a 
valuable contributor to medical science, has devoted some attention to 
the merits of eee In the volume of Mr. Combe’s testimonials, 
published in Edinburgh, we find Mr. Carmichael expressing the follow- 
ing sentiments in relation to the truth and importance of the science:— 


I feel the highest gratification in stating ag em belief in the principles 


of phrenology, and conceive that it explains better than any other system 
of mental Petlceophy the operations of the mind. From it alone we learn 
why two persons, educated together, and subjected to the same moral and 
physical impressions, may be widely different from each other as to their 
dispositions, talents, and acquirements. It alone explains in a satisfac- 

manner the various degrees of that reasoning faculty with which the 
lower animals are gifted, and why they should necessarily follow almost 
blindly their dispositions, so as to have hitherto given these tendencies 
to certain actions the name of instincts, but which phrenology has satis- 
factorily explained as depending u the peculiar organisation of the 
brain of each species of animal. Phrenology has alone afforded a satis- 
factory explanation of the long disputed doctrines of free will and neces- 
sity—it teaches us to what degree we are necessitated to obey the im- 
pulses arising from organisation, and how far and by what means we are 
free agents, to act as the superior faculties direct. By it also are satis- 
factorily accounted for many mental phenomena in man, which all the 
old systems of metaphysics and morals failed to explain; from it alone 
we learn why certain individuals should excel in one pursuit or branch 
of knowledge, and be dull in most others; why some are so disposed to 
commit breaches in the organic and moral laws to which man is sub- 
jected, that they can scarcely be considered as accountable persons, and 
are therefore better fitted fur the seclusion of a lunatic asylum, than for 
the punishment to which the criminal codes even of civilised countries 
would subject them; and on this account we have sufficient grounds to 
assume that the principles of phrenology ought to be consulted in criminal 
legislation. 

n the practice of medicine, Phrenology is of the highest eer as it is 
manifestly the true and only physiology of the brain, and therefore upon 
it ought to hinge its pathology also. When the functions of this import- 
ant organ are disturbed, as happens in acute and chronic inflammation 
of the brain, general fever, injuries of the head, and the various grades 
of apoplexy, from vertigo to the annihilation of the intellect, power ot 
motion, and use of the senses, and, lastly, in monomania and general 
insanity, phrenology may assist us in the treatment, as I: have already 
cneugltied in a paper inserted in the Dublin Medical Journal. 
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